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CAMPUS CAPSULES 


Airport Understanding Reached 


The Federal Aviation Administration has 
agreed to take two steps which hopefully will 
enable planes to use the Lorain County Re- 
gional Airport without creating problems for 
the teaching and Conservatory activities at 
Oberlin. College attorneys and FAA officials 
reached an understanding Sept. 11 after ex- 
tended negotiation and the College withdrew 
its request for a public hearing on the pro- 
posed airport four miles northeast of Oberlin. 
The FAA will insure that all traffic patterns 
at the airport will be to the north and west of 
the proposed runway. It also agreed to re- 
quest pilots “en route to and departing from” 
the airport to avoid flying over the College. 
Flight tests made over the campus July 24 
indicated that low altitude flights could 
generate enough noise to interfere with edu- 
cational programs. The new FAA procedures 
would eliminate most of these flights. A 
citizen’s committee headed by Prof. Robert 
Tufts, 40, argued Sept. 14 that the use of the 
proposed site is not in the public interest and 
that the airport authority has not fully com- 
plied with federal aid regulations. Construc- 
tion apparently awaits a ruling on this argu- 
ment. There are no plans at present to use 
the airport for large commercial freight or 
passenger service. The Cleveland Plain 
Dealer predicted Sept. 12 that within a year 
all of Ohio’s 88 counties will have one or more 
airports “capable of handling twin-engine, 
business-type aircraft.” 


Limousine Connects Hopkins 


A private carrier has inaugurated limousine 
service between the Oberlin Inn and Cleve- 
land’s Hopkins Airport, offering daily trips 
(orOberlinvat.d am. 1)'a.ny, 2°p,imy-0.p.m,, 9 
p.m. and 10 p.m. Monday through Friday, 
returning to Cleveland at 6 am., 11 a.m., 3 p.m. 
and 10 p.m. There are no trips scheduled on 
Saturdays, Christmas or Thanksgiving. The 
regular afternoon schedule prevails on other 
holidays and Sundays. Passengers are picked 
up at the airport’s lower level, outside the 
baggage claim area. Fare is $4.15 one way, 
$7.50 round trip. 


Fou Ts’ong to Give Recital Feb. 16 


The Oberlin Artist Recital by Tamas Vasary, 
pianist, scheduled for Feb. 6, has been can- 
celled and replaced by Fou Ts’ong, pianist, 
who will perform on Friday, Feb. 16. Open- 
ing with the Guarneri String Quartet on Oct. 
24, all recitals are held in Finney Chapel. Sale 
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of season tickets for this 89th season closed 
Sept. 20. The Cleveland Orchestra, playing 
concerts on Nov. 21, Jan. 9, and March 5, 
opened its 50th season on schedule after the 
Musical Arts Association, management of the 
orchestra, and the players’ union negotiated 
a $1.5-million contract. Agreement followed 
a five-day picket at Severance Hall in Cleve- 
land. 


Earlier Homecoming in 1968 


Alumni who like fall colors in connection 
with their trip to Oberlin’s Homecoming will 
get a break in ’68. The date has been set for 
Saturday, Oct. 19. This is two weeks earlier 
than the comparative date for this year’s 
Homecoming, Nov. 3-5. 


25 Lettermen but Only 11 Frosh 


Return of 25 lettermen has given Coach Bill 
Grice’s football team the appearance of being 
the strongest Yeoman 11 in at least three 
seasons. All of last year’s starting offense is 
back and eight of 1966’s defensive team. 
However, like last year, only 11 freshmen 
tried out for the team. Hiram, with 18 letter- 
men and 23 frosh, had a starting lineup which 
included three fleet freshmen in the back- 
field and three more on the line. These 
youngsters scored all of Hiram’s points to 
defeat Obie, 16-14, in the opener for both 
squads. Wooster had 34 freshmen, Kenyon 
40, and Ohio Wesleyan had 100 from all 
classes at opening practice. In Sept. 23 action, 
the Yeoman soccer team defeated Hiram, 5-2, 
and the cross country team beat Hiram but 
lost to Ohio Wesleyan in a triangular meet, 
32-39-56. 


Wilson Program to Lose Ford Funds 


Loss of financial support from the Ford 
Foundation means that this year the Wood- 
row Wilson National Fellowship Foundation 
will offer only 150 one-year fellowships in- 
stead of the 1,000 it has awarded in the past. 
The Ford Foundation has decided, at least 
temporarily, to give support to 10 selected 
graduate schools. The Wilson Foundation 
now will send a list of 1,000 “designates” plus 
the usual list of honorable mentions to deans 
of graduate schools and will award grants to 
150 of these designates. The Foundation has 
been assured that the grad schools will favor 
the other “designates” for fellowships. 
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NOVEMBER 1967 


A. E. Princehorn 


WELCOME YOU to the 135th year in the College’s 

history. I am confident that, for all of us, this can 
be a very satisfying year. The quality of Oberlin’s 
faculty and students is such that there can be little 
doubt about our ability to scale the educational heights. 

I also believe that, with care in gathering and 
evaluating data, with rational discourse as our way 
of examining problems, and with honesty and integrity 
in our relations with one another as people, we can 
make encouraging progress in making Oberlin a better 
college in all ways. 

I want to share with you some of the impressions 
I gained on my trip to India earlier this year. By now 
I should have the advantage of the perspective that 
the passage of time gives one in looking back on an 
extraordinary experience of this kind. 

As we made our way ever westward it was in- 
creasingly borne in on me that the traveler to foreign 
lands is well-advised to do his very best to follow two 
rather simple rules. The first is to be on guard every 
minute of the way against the temptation to get things 
wrong. A good example occurred at the end of a long 
flight from Delhi to Istanbul. The weather closed in 
and we were denied an air view of Istanbul, that 
storied spot where Europe faces Asia across a narrow 
strait of water. Our pilot offered some consoling words 
and said that we were at that very moment over the 
Golden Horn which he announced connected the Cas- 
pian Sea with the Black Sea. On the ground we were 
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Opening Assembly Talk 
September 19, 1967 


INDIA: 


Race Between 
Education 
and Catastrophe? 


By PRESIDENT ROBERT K. CARR 


met by Ilter Turan, Oberlin ’61, now a member of the 
faculty of economics at the University of Istanbul. 
When I told him what the pilot had said he laughed 
and replied, ‘Wrong on two counts. The Golden Horn 
doesn’t connect anything. It is an inlet to the Bosporus. 
And if the pilot meant Bosporus, it connects the Black 
Sea and the Sea of Marmara. The Caspian Sea is 
hundreds of miles away and has no outlet.” If it is hard 
at times to get the facts of geography straight, how 
much more difficult and essential it is to try to be 
right about facts concerning people and cultures. 

To come to the second rule, it is clear by now that 
much of the harm in relations between peoples of 
different nations is caused by our persistent tendency 
to indulge in generalizations about each other that 
oversimplify to the point where subtleties and com- 
plexities of a people and its national problems are 
almost entirely ignored. 

No country in the world better illustrates the 
dangers of getting things wrong or of too-easy gen- 
eralization than does India. India is full of paradoxes 
and it is extremely elusive. Eric Newby writes of the 
“typical traveler in India” who is “at one moment 
elevated by the splendor of the country; the next 
cast down by its miseries.” Since India is absolutely 
unique, one must be wary about using the comparative 
approach in trying to understand it. Nowhere else in 
the world are 500 million people living on such in- 
hospitable land with an area only one-third that of the 
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United States. China has even more people, but the 
land of China, with its vast reaches, and great natural 
resources even though still largely untapped, offers 
man a more attractive natural environment. 

India is the world’s largest democracy, with an 
economy that is basically a free enterprise one. Amer- 
icans accordingly feel a great affinity for the Indian 
people and are watching with admiration their 
desperate attempt to build a nation whose social 
institutions would provide them with ways of life and 
standards of living comparable to those enjoyed by 
the peoples of the Western world. Thus we are prone 
to read about India’s elections, the troubles of Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi, or the development of the 
family planning program, as though India were a 
country much like our own, at least in the nature of 
its problem-solving structure. 

But the visitor to India quickly discovers that much 
of our thinking about that country is quite wide of 
the mark. To take an obvious example, when India is 
mentioned, we think first of its cities—Calcutta, Bom- 
bay, Madras, and New Delhi—and instinctively recog- 
nize these teeming centers of complicated human ac- 
tivity as truly among the great cities of the world. 
But the fact is that only one in five Indians lives in a 
city or town. The vast majority of Indians live in 
some 500,000 villages and are members of an agricul- 
tural, decentralized, tradition-bound society. From the 
air on a clear day the villages are readily seen—in fer- 
tile areas, compact centers, never very far apart, but 
villages, nonetheless, scattered in great confusion over 
the countryside. 


Nee point: in a very real sense, India has never 
been a nation. It is a great subcontinent, a very old 
and famous geographic area, but at no time in history 
has India been organized into one political state or 
one national culture. 

The very name “India’’ was given to the area by 
Europeans; the Indians had almost no words in any of 
their languages that expressed the concept of India as a 
whole. Even now two parts of the subcontinent are 
given over to Pakistan, a country that would not exist 
except that the people of old India were torn internally 
by too much dissension and conflict to join together 
harmoniously in a single nation. What we call India 
is today a rather loosely-organized nation made up of 
some 17 states inhabited by people speaking 14 major 
languages, practicing, often fanatically, seven major 
religions, and forming six sharply contrasting cultures. 
India is a land stretching from the tropical states of 
Madras and Kerala, in the south, just a few degrees 
from the equator, to the cold, forbidding Himalayan 
country of Jammu and Kashmir and Himachal Pradesh 
in the north. 

The social and political problems of India are 
enormously complex and difficult. One is overpopula- 
tion and a seeming inability to curb a birth rate that 
adds ten to twelve million people a year to an over- 
crowded land. 

A companion problem is an inadequate food supply 
caused by erratic patterns of rainfall and obsolete 
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agricultural practices. 

A third problem is language, for India has no one 
language that is widely used as a national means of 
communication. The closest such means, in one of 
those strange ironies of history, is English, which is 
still the leading language of government and higher 
education in India. But it is said that only 3 percent 
of the people of India speak English. Its use in gov- 
ernment and education is widely resented and there 
is some agitation to move to some other means of 
communication in government offices and university 
classrooms. 


| esate only a quarter of the people can be 
called literate in any language. Hindi might conceiv- 
ably become a national language for all of India and 
there is, indeed, much pressure from New Delhi to 
bring this about. But Hindi is spoken by fewer than 
half of India’s people and the move to make it a na- 
tional language has become one of the most contro- 
versial political issues in present-day India. Many of 
the people in south India seem ready to fight and die 
before they will accept Hindi. Indeed, Madras in the 
south was the only Indian state which, in the recent 
election, gave a single opposition party majority con- 
trol of the state government and it is clear that the 
Congress party suffered in Madras because of a belief 
that it is committed to forcing Hindi on the nation 
as a whole. 

One of the sharpest memories I have of our Indian 
experiences is of the annual College Day assembly at 
American College in Madurai. The undergraduate who 
had been invited to make the closing speech expressing 
general appreciation for the joys of the occasion sur- 
prised everyone by offering his remarks in Tamil, 
much to the discomfiture of the authorities on the plat- 
form and to the delight of some of the students in the 
audience. It was an amusing moment, but it had its 
troublesome implications. 


Wie list of India’s problems can be extended al- 
most endlessly. Let me mention two more: an age- 
old and still very strong acceptance of poverty, ig- 
norance, the caste system, dirt, disease, and other in- 
capacitating aspects of a society that you and I would 
quickly label obsolete; and location of the country at 
a crossroads of the world which has carried through 
the ages the risks of invasion and political domination 
by peoples from both the West and East, but which 
has somehow never led the people of India to develop 
either the desire or the ability to threaten or encroach 
upon their neighbors. 

Much of my time in India was spent learning what 

I could about its system of higher education. If India 
is to “make it” as a developed nation, its colleges and 
universities must in the very near future make a Sig- 
nificant contribution to India’s forward movement. In 
a recent report dealing with the prospects for one of 
India’s greatest centers of higher learning, it is stated 
that “universities are the nerve-centers which stimu- 
continued 
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late and energize the society in which they exist, and 
no country, in whatever stage of development, is likely 
to become more advanced than its universities.” 

And there is a challenging statement of objectives 
in the 1966 report of India’s Educational Commission 
which has developed an ambitious prospectus for high- 
er education in India. I ask you to listen to these words 
and to react to them as though we were trying to 
put together a statement of the purpose of American 
colleges and universities: 


To provide the right kind of leadership in all walks 
of life, to identify gifted youth and help them de- 
velop their potential to the full... to provide so- 
ciety with competent men and women trained in 
agriculture, arts, medicine, science and technology 
and various other professions, who will also be 
cultivated individuals, imbued with a sense of social 
purpose; to strive to promote equality and social 
justice and to reduce social and cultural differences 
through diffusion of education; and to foster in 
teachers and students, and through them in society 
generally, the attitudes and values needed for de- 
veloping the good life in the individual and in 
society ... 


Quite an order! But which objective would we drop 
if we were trying to narrow down such a statement? 

Viewed superficially, the situation in India is 
quite encouraging. There are 61 universities and 
something like 2,000 colleges, totals not too dissimilar 
to those in the United States. But one pauses on learn- 
ing that half of these universities have come into being 
in the last six years and that a considered judgment 
is that this effort ‘thas not resulted in the develop- 
ment of any single Indian university into a balanced 
and wide-ranging teaching and research institution, 
such as could be found in most countries of western 
Europe or the United States.” 

About 15 percent of the 2,000 colleges enroll fewer 
than 100 students and about 60 percent have fewer 
than 500 students. 


| Leese oldest and best colleges are impressive 
places of learning. Mrs. Carr and I visited several of 
India’s finest liberal arts colleges, such as St. Stephen’s 
College for men and Miranda House for women on 
the main campus of Delhi University, and, in the 
south, Madras Christian College, and American Col- 
lege at Madurai, the latter one of the two institutions 
to which Oberlin’s Shansi reps go. There are other 
good colleges in India, but the vast majority of India’s 
2,000 colleges are weak institutions measured by any 
of the tests we would think significant. 

The main patterns of higher education in India 
were established during the long period of English 
control and it seems to me that India has ended up 
with much of the worst of the English system while 
gaining too little of the best of it. In India, as in 
England, any college of consequence is affiliated with 
a university. The university is the degree-granting 
institution and quite naturally prescribes the condi- 


tions for degrees which must be met by each of its 
affiliated colleges. 

Most college courses are taught in strict accordance 
with a syllabus prescribed by the university. Exam- 
inations are given at the end of the academic year and 
are prescribed and administered by the university. 
College teachers are discouraged from using any other 
means of testing or evaluating their students. 

Now, there is a potential pro as well as con in 
such an arrangement. The pro is that good academic 
standards can be established and maintained on a 
broad basis; what we would call the ‘‘diploma-mill 
college” can presumably be avoided. The con is that 
the conformity inherent in the system can stifle initia- 
tive, experimentation, and diversity within the colleges 
that make up a university. India appears to have 
gotten more “con” than “pro” out of the arrangement. 


Oe responsible but rather harsh critic of the 
India system reports: ‘‘students learn by unthinking 
memorization . . They seldom discuss intellectual 
problems with their teachers or with students more 
advanced than themselves . . . Teachers teach listless- 
ly and students attend to them listlessly ... The act 
of teaching is, to many India college teachers, a boring 
routine . . . Sometimes it seems as if only conflicts 
about non-intellectual things are able to produce the 
electrical atmosphere which should properly be asso- 
ciated with the excitement of discovery of new truths 
or the perception for the first time of old truths.” 

One encouraging aspect of the higher education 
scene in India is that many thoughtful people are 
aware of these shortcomings and would like to take 
steps to correct them. For example, the Education 
Commission suggests that when a college within a 
university system ‘thas shown the capacity to improve 
itself markedly, consideration should be given to 
granting it an autonomous status. This would involve 
the power to frame its own rules of admissions, to 
prescribe its courses of study, to conduct examinations 
and so on.” Since we have made such a system work 
in the United States, this recommendation does not 
seem very radical to us. 

Perhaps the most significant recommendation of 
the Education Commission is that the nation try, in 
the years just ahead, to achieve true academic excel- 
lence at no more than four, all-purpose universities. 
The commission argues that India cannot hope at this 
time to find the able teacher-scholars and the neces- 
sary financial resources to develop more than four 
good university centers of teaching and research. The 
commission has the courage to reject the argument 
that this would be undemocratic. 

It asserts, “pursuit of excellence . . . requires a 
discriminatory approach; . . to provide equal re- 
sources to all irrespective of the quality of their per- 
formance and potentiality for growth merely promotes 
mediocrity. We are trying to establish a democratic 
social order in our country and obviously a democracy 
cannot flourish unless it has at its disposal the services 
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of a highly trained and powerfully motivated educated 
class.” 

As the Education Commission sees things, India 
should be aiming at the condition that existed in 
England and the United States during the first quarter 
of this century when Oxford and Cambridge and Har- 
vard, Columbia, and the University of Chicago could 
have been said to be the only universities of true 
national greatness and influence in these two lands. 
Then, as time goes by, as proved to be true in England 
and the United States, the intellectual community 
would take shape in an ever-larger number of strong 
universities engaged in training the highly-skilled men 
and women needed for the operation of the complex 
political and economic system of a sophisticated 
society. 


The soundness of this recommendation in terms of 
both logic and experience is all but inescapable. But 
the dilemma inherent in going this way is also ines- 
capable, for if India is to realize, say within the next 
decade, some of the aspirations and expectations that 
are currently helping motivate and sustain the Indian 
experiment in nationhood, where are the hundreds of 


Lonely Elms Remain 


thousands of the professionally-trained people it will 
need—the doctors, lawyers, engineers, teachers, and 
administrators—to come from? 


dl Pxe kind of analysis is not wholly without encour- 
aging factors and considerations. One is the patience 
that most of the people of India have manifested 
throughout most of their history. Now not all Indians 
have always been patient, for the country’s history 
has been marked by sporadic disorders and much 
violence. But it is probably true that the great major- 
ity of the people of India living in that nation’s half a 
million villages are willing to wait awhile longer for a 
larger share of the good things of life. This quality of 
patience suggests that the issue of time in India’s near 
future, the race, to use H. G. Wells’ phrase, between 
education and catastrophe, may depend upon the will- 
ingness of the outside world, and, in particular, the 
peoples in adjacent lands in Asia and Africa, to allow 
India the time it needs to cope with its problems, re- 
fraining in the meanwhile from drawing it into inter- 
national conflicts of the kind that might well bring a 

continued 


Oberlin’s vanishing elms continued to succumb to Dutch elm disease last summer and tree sur- 


geons kept busy removing them fro 


m Tappan Square and residential streets. Particularly hard hit 


were Finney Chapel and First Church. Photo above shows Arthur G. Salo’s crew removing four 
trees along W. College and one on N. Professor to leave two lonely elms in front of the chapel. 


Earlier in the summer, three elms were removed 


two. 
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from the front of First Church, leaving only 
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catastrophic end to the present Indian social and polit- 
ical experiment. 

One other encouraging factor deserves to be noted 
here. The visitor to India cannot fail to be impressed 
by the enthusiasm manifested by those Americans in 
India who are part of our diplomatic corps there, 
who are working for such agencies as the Ford 
and Rockefeller Foundations, or who are doing their 
part through such ventures as the Peace Corps and the 
Shansi program at Madurai in south India. An out- 
standing and highly significant example of the opti- 
mistic American is Chester Bowles, our Ambassador 
to India. India has no greater friend or firm believer 
in its future than Mr. Bowles. We shall have the good 
fortune next spring at Oberlin of welcoming him to 
the campus. 


On of the greatest benefits derived from foreign 
travel is always the comparative dimension that is 
added to the traveler’s understanding of his own 
country and its problems. Sometimes he even gains 
a deepened appreciation for what has already been 
accomplished at home and he may see more clearly 
challenging opportunities for further progress at home. 
And so in conclusion I would like to offer three quick 
observations about higher education in the United 
States which I am emboldened to make out of my 
experiences in India. 

The first of these is that if we are failing to do an 
outstanding job at American colleges and universities 
it is not for lack of splendidly-trained and highly- 
motivated faculties, students coming to college with 
strong secondary school preparation, excellent physical 
plants, or an abiding national commitment to higher 
education. We do have a never-ending responsibility 
to identify and correct weaknesses at our colleges and 
right here at Oberlin, but my visit to India also under- 
scores my feeling that the worst sin we can commit is 
to lose our perspective or our sense of the progress we 
have made and the advantages we already enjoy. 


(Aveo observation is that when it comes to the 
perplexing decisions a society must make in determin- 
ing the relative emphases to give to liberal learning 
and professional training in its system of higher edu- 
cation, we here in the United States have the best of 
two worlds. We are able to afford the luxury of 
maintaining hundreds of undergraduate colleges where 
a very large part of American youth is afforded an 
opportunity for a leisurely and contemplative study 
of the liberal arts, because we are also able to send a 
very large part of these same young people on to ad- 
vanced studies at the graduate level, thereby satisfy- 
ing society’s need for professional people to run its 
sophisticated machinery. This is not yet true in India. 
Very few Indians receive any higher education at all; 


the Indian who is able to follow a program of under- 
graduate liberal studies with a prolonged period of 
professional study in law, medicine, or in one of the 
arts and sciences, is an extremely rare and fortunate 
individual. 

My third observation concerns a much more local 
and immediate matter, the need for more Oberlin un- 
dergraduates to visit and study in such lands as India 
before they complete the liberal learning phase of 
their educations. I found much interest among Indian 
educators—particularly at the very best Indian col- 
leges—for such a development. I talked about this 
possibility with the Principal of Madras Christian 
College, and on that same campus I met the faculty 
member who is to be the new Principal of American 
College in Madurai. Each would eagerly participate in 
discussions looking toward the development of ar- 
rangements and programs by which American under- 
graduates would spend periods of time studying on his 
campus. Through the Shansi program, Oberlin was one 
of the first colleges to send its people to the Orient, but 
we have not held our leadership position. Other Ameri- 
can colleges today provide much more ambitious study 
opportunities in Asia for their undergraduate students 
than Oberlin does. The new Asia House project on this 
campus is a very encouraging development, but it does 
not yet include a broad plan for sending significant 
numbers of American students to Asia for study. I am 
going to do my part to further this idea of interna- 
tional exchange of people in education. I have invited 
a young Japanese educational administrator at Oberlin 
College to spend five or six months in my office as an 
intern. If all goes well he will come to Oberlin in early 
December and will live in Asia House. 


| Peer away from colleges in Asia—in Hongkong 
and the Philippines as well as India—where American 
college students are now studying and teaching, with 
a strong sense of the advantages and the difficulties 
that have to be taken into account. A favorable fac- 
tor is the use of English as the language of instruction 
at a surprising number of institutions in Asia. A dif- 
ficulty is that the American student at even the very 
best colleges in Asia has to accept living conditions 
and a social environment that must be labeled primi- 
tive and austere by the standards prevailing today at 
a college like Oberlin. 

A passage from Alfred North Whitehead’s book, 
“The Aims of Education,” is a part of the experience 
of my trip, for it was brought to my attention by 
a very remarkable English educator, Sir George Pick- 
ering, head of the department of medicine at Oxford 
University. Whitehead uses the word “university” but 
he is obviously referring to the university in both its 
undergraduate and graduate senses. He writes: 


“The justification for a university is that it pre- 
serves the connection between knowledge and the 
zest for life, by uniting the young and the old in the 
imaginative consideration of learning.” 
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East Asian Center 


Wins Renewal Contract 
Oberlin College has been awarded 
a renewal contract for the continua- 
tion of its East Asian Language and 
Area Center by the U.S. Office of 


Education. 

The College was designated an 
area center for East Asian studies 
in 1965 under the National Defense 
Education Act and serves as one of 
two centers for Chinese studies for 
the 12-member Great Lakes Col- 
leges Association. 

The program is being expanded 
to include an additional faculty 
member, Mrs. Diana Yu-shih Mei, 
who will introduce a third-year 
language course in Advanced Chi- 
nese. A native of Shanghai, she is 
a graduate of Smith College and 
holds the master of arts and Ph.D. 
degrees from Yale. 

The Chinese language courses 
are part of a larger program of East 
Asian studies at Oberlin which in- 
cludes courses in Chinese literature 
in translation, art, history, and re- 
ligions of East Asia. Paul B. Ar- 
nold, ’40, professor of art, is 1967-68 
chairman of the faculty committee 
on East Asian Studies which admin- 
isters the program. 


Humanities Lectures 

The 1967-68 Humanities Lecture 
Series this semester is emphasizing 
early man’s first literary, religious, 
scientific, philosophic and artistic 
expressions before traditions had 
canonized. 

Seven guest lecturers and seven 
members of the Oberlin faculty are 
speaking in the series. The talks 
are held each Monday, beginning 
at 2:30 p.m., except for one on 
Wednesday, Oct. 25. Most are held 
in Room 306 of the King Building. 
All are open to the public. 
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Guest speakers are Paul S. Win- 
gert, the department of art, Colum- 
bia University; Victor Turner, de- 
partment of anthropology, Cornell 
University; Paul Younger, depart- 
ment of religion at MacMaster Uni- 
versity; Kenneth Ch’en, professor of 
Buddhism, Princeton University. 

Also, Samuel N. Kramer, the Uni- 
versity Museum, University of 
Pennsylvania; Sherman E. Lee, di- 
rector of the Cleveland Museum of 
Art; and Howard D. Cameron, de- 
partment of classical studies, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

Sanford Shepard, associate pro- 
fessor of Spanish at Oberlin, opened 
the series Sept. 25 with a talk on 
“Prehistoric Cave Paintings at Las- 
caux and Altamira.” 


Richard F. Seaman, 755 


Charles F. Isackes, ’38 


Dick Seaman 
Now Directs 
Development 


Richard F. Seaman, °55, became 
director of development at Oberlin 
College Sept. 15, succeeding Charles 
F. Isackes, ’38, who left Oberlin to 
accept a position with the Queens 
College Fund in New York. 

Seaman has been executive assist- 
ant to President Carr since May 
1963. Previously, he served the Col- 
lege as an admissions counselor in 
1955-56. Spending the next three 
years in the Air Force, he was in 
charge of the personnel services di- 
vision at Caribou, Maine. Before 
returning to Oberlin as assistant to 
the president in 1960, he was a per- 
sonnel officer for Travelers Insur- 
ance Co. in Hartford, Conn. 

A native of Oberlin and a third 
generation alumnus, he is president 
of the class of 1955. He received his 
masters degree in education from 
Western Reserve in 1966. 

Mrs. Seaman is the former Susan 
M. Curtis, 55. They have two sons 
and a daughter. Seaman’s grand- 
mother is Elinore Jones Seaman, ’98. 
His father, the late William H. Sea- 
man, ’24, was director of admis- 
sions from 1928 to 1948. His mother, 
Frances Fenn Seaman, ’25, was as- 
sistant to the dean of women at 
Oberlin from 1949 to 1957 and now 
is dean of students at Colby College. 

Isackes was appointed executive 
vice president of the newly-estab- 
lished Queens College Fund. He 
had been director of development at 
Oberlin since 1958. Prior to that he 
served as an independent consultant 
and was general manager of the 
San Francisco Federated Fund, 
campaign and public relations di- 
rector of the San Francisco Com- 
munity Chest and financial director 
of the National Travelers Aid As- 
sociation. 

In announcing Isackes appoint- 
ment, President Joseph P. McMur- 
ray said that although Queens Col- 
lege is “supported by the city and 
state, any college with a goal of 
excellence owes to its faculty and 
students a constant and vigorous 
search for financial support.” 


43 Newcomers Complete 


1967-68 Faculty and Staft 


M OBERLIN COLLEGE began its 
135th year of instruction with 43 
new faculty and staff members. The 
newcomers include 31 full-time fac- 
ulty members in the College of Arts 
and Sciences, five in the Conserva- 
tory of Music and seven new staff 
members. Nine of the newcomers 
are Oberlin alumni. 

Richard R. Kapuscinski, former 
cellist with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, is professor of violon- 
cello; and Robert Soétens of Paris, 
France, for some 30 years an inter- 
national concert artist, is visiting 
professor of violin. 

Fred A. Hinchey, formerly an 
associate professor at New Mexico 
State University, is associate pro- 
fessor of mathematics. 

Kuno Raeber of Munich, Ger- 
many, lyric poet and writer, is the 


Raeber 


Soétens 


Max Kade visiting lecturer in 
German. 

Three staff appointees are in 
newly-created positions— William 
C. Parker, director of the Special 
Educational Opportunities Pro- 
gram; Herbert A. Probasco, director 
of Asia House; and Edgar W. Way- 
bright Jr., manager of administra- 
tive computer services. 

New assistant professors are 
Mitchell B. Bennett, English; Paul 
A. Dawson, government; Isebill V. 
Gruhn, government; Lee R. High 
Jr., geology; Alfred F. MacKay, phi- 
losophy; J. C. Douglas Marshall, 
classics. 

Also Mrs. Diana Yu-Shih Mei, 
Chinese; W. Bruce Richards, ’61, 
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Probasco 


Hinchey 


physics; Viktoria Skrupskelis, 
French; William H. Tedford MJr., 
psychology; Andre Yon, French. 

New acting assistant professors 
are Rose Adams, education; Ronald 
L. Bloom, education; Jere W. Bru- 
ner, government; Emory Bundy, 
government; and Samuel M. Rubin, 
psychology. 

New instructors are Donna M. 
Beik, ’65, religion; David J. Carney, 
music theory; Bruce M. Cole, ’64, 
art; Frederick I. Eilers, biology; 
Benn Gibson, ’62, organ; Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth J. H. Hartline, biology; Mrs. 
Ella S. Laffey, history. 

Also George C. Nelson, ’64, math- 
ematics;-Stephen E. Norris, philos- 
ophy; Louise B. Popkin, ’61, Span- 
ish; Walter E. Sanders, English; 
Emanuel I. Shargel, education; 


Teitel 


Waybright 


Wayne G. Vroman, economics: Mil- 
ton L. Stevens Jr., ’65, music theory 
and trombone; Thomas R. Wolanin, 


’65, government; and James E. Zin- 
ser, economics. 

New staff members include Mrs. 
Georgia L. Lindstrom, reference li- 
brarian; Robert F. Teitel, director of 
the computer center; Margaret L. 
Smith, assistant to the dean of wom- 
en; and Lee S. Spear, ’67, assistant 
to the dean of men. 


NSF Grants Total $42,160 


The National Science Foundation 
has awarded grants to the College 
totaling $42,160 to support im- 
proved research facilities and the 
purchase of instructional scientific 
equipment. 

John W. Kneller, provost and 
dean of the College of Arts and 
Sciences, will administer an insti- 
tutional grant of $28,160. Warren 
F. Walker Jr. of the biology depart- 
ment will direct a matching grant 
of $8,200, and David C. Montgom- 
ery of the physics department, one 
of $5,800, both under the NSF In- 
structional Scientific Equipment 
program. 

Institutional grants are made an- 
nually and are used for a variety of 
purposes such as purchasing re- 
search tools and bringing outstand- 
ing science lecturers to campus. The 
College received $19,683 in 1966. 

Purchases in the biology depart- 
ment will be used primarily in the 
teaching of the experimental as- 
pects of plant science. They will 
include several different types of 
control environment chambers, 
sterile chambers for tissue and or- 
gan culture, and both differential 
and conventional spectrophotome- 
ters. 

The $5,800 grant will allow stu- 
dents in Oberlin’s junior-level elec- 
tronics course to have their own 
individual sets of equipment. The 
sets, valued at $800 each, will in- 
clude an oscilloscope, a signal gen- 
erator, and miscellaneous support- 
ing equipment. 

In addition to the NSF funds, the 
physics department has received 
two oscilloscopes from the Tech- 
tronics Foundation, valued at $1,000 
each. The new equipment will en- 
able Oberlin to offer one of the out- 
standing electronics courses in the 
country. 
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Walter E. Reeves 


Reeves Is Named 
Dean of Men 


Walter E. Reeves, director of pub- 
lic relations since May 1963, has 
been appointed dean of men for the 
1967-68 academic year. He contin- 
ues as director of public relations 
but certain public relations assign- 
ments will be delegated to other 
offices on a project basis. 

In his new appointment Reeves 
succeeds Daniel K. VanEyck who 
held the position the past two years 
and is now at Carleton College. 

Reeves joined the Oberlin admin- 
istrative staff in 1958 as assistant 
director of development. He is a 
native of Toledo and a 1947 gradu- 
ate of the University of Toledo. 

Reeves is president of the Ober- 
lin United Appeal and vice presi- 
dent of United Community Services 
of Greater Lorain County, Inc. He 
is a member of the Oberlin Housing 
Renewal Commission, and a former 
member of the Ohio Association of 
Football Officals and the board of 
directors of the Oberlin Chamber of 
Commerce. In 1965 he was named 
an Oberlin Citizen of the Year by 
the Oberlin News-Tribune. He is 
vice president of the Firelands Re- 
tirement Centers, Inc. and a candi- 
date for the Oberlin School Board 
in this fall’s election. 

Reeves and his wife, the former 
Jean Hanni, have two children, 
Susan 15, and Mark 13. 
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Synchromism Exhibited 


Allen Memorial Art Museum 
opened its 1967-68 season with an 
exhibition titled “Synchromism and 
Color Principles in American Paint- 
ing, 1910-1930.” Twenty-eight 
paintings were on view in the 
northwest gallery from Sept. 15 to 
Oct. 8. 

The exhibit, circulated by the 
Museum of Modern Art of New 
York, included paintings by Mor- 
gan Russell and Stanton MacDonald 
Wright who were the founders of 
Synchromism. 

Synchromism, which means “with 
color,” was the first formally or- 
ganized American art movement 
and was the name used by Russell 
and Wright for their first exhibi- 
tion in Munich in 1913. Synchro- 
mists liberated color from line and 
tried to orchestrate a canvas in 
terms of color. Pure hues of the 
spectrum were used as color-forms, 
One growing from the other in an 
organic process. 

Russell’s paintings are character- 
ized by sculptural clarity and flat 
areas of color; Wright’s by transi- 
tions of tone and atmospheric ef- 
fects. 

Other American artists of the 
period who were either influenced 
by Synchromism or independently 
developed similar color principles 
and who were represented in the 
exhibition included Thomas H. Ben- 
toneeATtnuLT Bie Davies. Patrick 
Bruce, and Arthur B. Frost. 


Administration Intern 

Barrie Richardson, assistant dean 
of the faculty at Bethany College in 
West Virginia, is serving a nine- 
month academic administration in- 
ternship at Oberlin. 

He is among 43 men and three 
women identified by the American 
Council on Education for 1967-68 
as promising college and university 
administrators. They are spending 
the academic year as ex-officio 
members of the administrations of 
host institutions across the country. 

Richardson will work on special 
assignments with President Carr 
and with John W. Kneller, provost 
and dean of the College of Arts and 
Sciences. He will also attend fac- 
ulty and staff, committee, and trus- 
tee meetings. 


a 


Joseph Schwartz 


Schwartz to Present 
Town Hall Recital 


Joseph Schwartz, assistant pro- 
fessor of pianoforte, will present a 
piano recital at Town Hall, New 
York, at 5:30 p:m. Sunday, Dec. 17. 

Mr. Schwartz, a member of the 
Conservatory faculty since 1960, re- 
turned to the campus this fall after 
a year of research status in Lon- 
don, Vienna and Rome to study the 
style and interpretation of 18th and 
19th century piano works. He has 
performed in concerts throughout 
the United States and in Brazil and 
has given three New York recitals 
in Carnegie Recital Hall. 

New York Times critic Rayman 
Ericson has called Mr. Schwartz 
“one of the most satisfying young 
pianists around.” In a 1962 review, 
the critic said, “With his kind of 
complete pianism and musicianship, 
Mr. Schwartz is welcome in New 
York concert halls whenever he 
chooses to play here.” 


Admissions Assistant 

Frederick L. Jenks Jr. has been 
appointed assistant director of ad- 
missions after serving for a year as 
assistant director of financial aid 
and admissions counselor. 

A graduate of Grove City Col- 
lege, he received his master’s de- 
gree in Spanish from Western Re- 
serve University where he held a 
teaching fellowship in 1965-66. He 
studied at Vanderbilt University in 
1963-64 as an NDEA Fellow. 


Assemblies Herald 
Mock Convention 


This fall’s assembly series fea- 
tures two speakers on political de- 
mocracy in preparation for the Re- 
publican Mock Convention to be 
held next May 4. The assembly 
talks are in addition to numerous 
convention symposia scheduled 
throughout the year. 

Assemblies are held at noon on 
Thursdays, unless otherwise noted, 
in Finney Chapel and are open to 
the public. 

F. Clifton White, political coun- 
selor and government relations 
specialist and president of F. Clif- 
ton White and Associates Inc. of 
New York, gave the first of two 
Mock Convention assemblies Sept. 
28 on ‘What the Republicans Must 
Do in 1968.” 

Milton Friedman, Russell profes- 
sor of economics at the University 
of Chicago, spoke Oct. 5 in the sec- 
ond Mock Convention assembly. His 
topic was “The Free Market and 
Participatory Democracy.” 

On Oct. 12, Norman Lloyd, direc- 
tor of the arts program for the 
Rockefeller Foundation and former 
dean of the Oberlin Conservatory of 
Music, discussed ‘“‘The Future of the 
Performing Arts.” 

Speaker for Oct. 19 is Sir John 
C. Eccles of the Institute for Bio- 
medical Research, American Medi- 
cal Association Education and Re- 
search Foundation, Chicago. His 
topic is ‘‘Who Are We? The Ques- 
tion of Plotinus!”’ 

Kenneth Ch’en, professor of Bud- 
dhism at Princeton University, will 
be the Oct. 26 speaker. 


Six Foreign Freshmen 


Orientation of new students 
started small and got bigger this 
fall. 

A mini-program Sept. 11-12 
brought new foreign students to 
campus two days earlier than their 
fellow freshmen and new transfer 
students. This preliminary orienta- 
tion introduced them to their host 
families in the Oberlin community 
and to certain administrative offi- 
cers, acquainted them with the 
campus and community and with 
college procedures, and gave them 
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Jazz Spectrum Recorded 


“Oberlin Jazz Spectrum 1967,’ a 12-inch LP recording, was 
released in September by the Oberlin College Jazz Club. Purpose 
was to preserve “for the edification of past, present and future 
Oberlinians” a concert given last May which has been called the 
most interesting concert by campus groups since the days of 
George West, 759, and Dick Sudhalter, ’60. 

Featured at the concert were Bob Haynes’ 17-piece band, a 
series of small combinations and a faculty-dominated, traditional 
Original Superior Dodds Live Jazz Band. 

For the sagacious and the curious, the recording has two big- 
band pieces, an experimental piece by Bob Goldstein, ’68, juxta- 
posing rock ’n’ roll rhythms with impressionistic adventures, and 
two down-home etudes by the OSDLJB. Center of interest is a 
three-movement opus by the piano-trumpet duo of Steve Braude, 
’67, and Dan Pearlman, ’68, who won the grand prize for best 
composition and individual prizes for best performances on their 
instruments at the Ohio Collegiate Jazz Festival at Severance Hall. 

Alumni interested in jazz (especially the they-don’t-play-it- 
the-way-we-used-to-alumni of the Jazz Club) and others curious 
about what is now being heard in Oberlin may purchase copies of 
the recording at the Co-op Bookstore when in Oberlin or through 
the Oberlin College Jazz Club, Room 24, Rice Hall, for $3 plus 


25 cents handling charge. 


an opportunity to know each other. 

The full-scale orientation pro- 
gram for 688 incoming freshmen 
and 27 transfer students was held 
Sept. 13-18. 

Foreign students in the College of 
Arts and Sciences class of 557 fresh- 
men are Yvonne Lo of Hong Kong, 
and Farzad Moazed of Iran. Those 
in the Conservatory of Music class 
of 131 freshmen are Miss Motoko 
Taniguchi of Japan, Kerry Scott of 
England, Priscilla King of Hong 
Kong and Miss Dragana Bajalovic 
of Yugoslavia. 

In addition to the freshman for- 
eign students, the foreign student 
group includes 16 other newcomers, 
including special students, graduate 
assistants and teaching assistants. 

There are 16 transfer students in 
the College and 11 in the Conserva- 
tory this fall. 

A total of 2565 students were en- 
rolled in classes when the first day 
of instruction opened on Tuesday, 
Sept. 19. 


Soprano Wins Fellowship 


Janis R. Peri, former administra- 
tive assistant in the Oberlin College 
Conservatory of Music and a special 
student in voice during 1966-67, 


was awarded the 36th Kate Neal 
Kinley Memorial Fellowship last 
June for her singing ability. 

The competition for the fellow- 
ship is held annually for outstand- 
ing performers in different creative 
fields and is administered by the 
College of Fine and Applied Arts of 
the University of Illinois. 

A soprano, Miss Peri will spend 
the current academic year in pri- 
vate study in Philadelphia. During 
her year at Oberlin she studied pri- 
vately with Richard Miller, associ- 
ate professor of singing. 


28 Study Abroad 


Twenty-eight Oberlin students 
are spending the current academic 
year studying at 21 different insti- 
tutions in nine foreign countries. 
Their studies include Oriental 
thought, advanced music theory and 
composition, and advanced Russian 
conversation. 

All but three are members of the 
junior class and all but three will 
be gone for both semesters. Most 
will take from 20 to 30 hours of 
credit. 

Five of the foreign institutions of- 
fer programs of American colleges 
abroad. Six students are participat- 
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ing in programs sponsored by the 
Great Lakes Colleges Association— 
four at American University in Bei- 
rut, Lebanon, and two at Waseda 
University in Tokyo. 

Other American institutions with 
programs abroad are Sweet Briar 
College at the University of Paris 
in France, and the University of 
Oklahoma at the Munich Center of 
Soviet Studies in Germany. 

Seven students are working at 
five different campuses in France; 
five at five campuses in England; 
and three at three campuses in 
Scotland. Others are in Austria and 
Holland. 

Two students are attending the 
Intercollegiate Center for Classical 
Studies in Rome. Oberlin is among 
30 American colleges and universi- 
ties participating in the Center, 
which is administered by Stanford 
University. 


Faculty Notes 


Two members of the faculty and 
one former member are authors of 
new books in the fields of govern- 
ment and mathematics. John D. 
Lewis, professor of government, has 
edited and written the introduction 
to “Anti-Federalists versus Feder- 
alists, Selected Documents’’ and 
Wilson C. McWilliams, formerly of 
the government department, has ed- 
ited and written the introduction to 
“Garrisons and Government, Poli- 
tics and the Military in New States.” 
Both were published by the Chand- 
ler Publishing Company. 

John D. Baum, professor of math- 
ematics, is co-author with Prof. Roy 
A. Dobyns of McNeese State Col- 
lege, Louisiana, of ‘“The Structure of 
the Real Number System: A Pro- 
grammed Introduction,’ published 
in August by Prentice-Hall. Pro- 
fessors Lewis and Baum returned 
this fall from leaves of absence. Mr. 
Lewis spent his leave working on 
the political theory and ideology 
evoked by the English revolution of 
the mid-17th century. Mr. Baum 
spent the academic year 1966-67 at 
Birkbeck College, the University of 
London, doing research in topo- 
logical dynamics. 


George E. Simpson, professor of 
sociology and anthropology, has 
been appointed to the board of trus- 
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New Dorms Delayed 


Work on this new dormitory for men has been delayed by a change in 
contractors and a series of strikes by building tradesmen. Located 
between East Hall and the Physics Building, it is one of three new 
dorms for men and five for women which weren’t ready for the open- 
ing of the school year. Present estimates are that women’s dorms may 
possibly be ready by the second semester and there is a chance that 
some of the new dorms for men will be ready by Spring Vacation. 
Meantime, women who hoped to live in Baldwin are housed at Talcott 
and Baldwin remains as French House. Talcott also is housing women 
who were to have lived in the Y experimental dorm and some who 
were displaced from Spanish House. Men are being accommodated at 
Arthrell, Metcalf, Mills, 116 and 124 Elm. 


tees of the Lorain County Economic 
Opportunity Committee, Inc., re- 
placing Prof. Wade Ellis, who is 
now with the University of Michi- 
gan. 


Kiyoshi Ikeda, professor of so- 
ciology and anthropology, presented 
a paper in August to the American 
Sociological Association describing 
a new kind of public housing pro- 
gram being carried out in Honolulu. 

The Hawaiian plan enables a ten- 
ant to amass savings for a long-term 
goal of home ownership while still 
a resident in public housing. Income 
ceiling limitations are eliminated in 
the plan. Tenants tend to remain 
in public housing a shorter time and 
the housing authority can service 
more people in public housing. 

Co-investigator with Mr. Ikeda 


was Prof. Douglas S. Yamamura of 
the University of Hawaii, with the 
assistance of Prof. Harry V. Ball, 
also of the University of Hawaii, 
and Richard O. Lempert, ’64, a 
graduate student at the University 
of Michigan. 


Dorothy M. Smith, ’29, director 
of placement and graduate counsel- 
ing, was one of three panelists who 
discussed the war on poverty and 
its effects and implications for 
placement at the annual conference 
of the Midwest College Placement 
Association, held Sept. 10-13 in 
Cleveland. 


Eileen Thornton, librarian, has 
been elected president of the library 
administration division of the 
American Library Association. 


Librarians on Leave 

Two members of the Oberlin Col- 
lege library staff are among 58 
recipients across the nation to be 
awarded U. S. Office of Education 
post-master’s fellowships this year. 

Awardees are Miss Jo Ellen Flagg, 
science librarian, and Mrs. Elizabeth 
H. Olmsted, librarian of the Oberlin 
Conservatory of Music. Each is on 
leave for the year to develop her 
own research program. 

Miss Flagg is working at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in the field of 
library automation and documenta- 
tion and Mrs. Olmsted is studying 
the administration of music libraries 
and doing work in musicology at 
the University of Maryland. 

The fellowships were established 
by the Higher Education Act of 1965 
at 38 institutions of higher educa- 
tion for training in library and in- 
formation sciences. There were 327 
awards at the master’s level, 58 at 
the post-master’s, and 116 at the 
doctoral. The latter two carry sti- 
pends of $5,000 each. 

Miss Flagg holds the S.B. degree 


24 Faculty Members Promoted 


B@ TWENTY-FOUR members of the 
faculty have new ranks this semes- 
ter. Most were effective July 1 fol- 
lowing approval by President Carr 
and the Board of Trustees following 
recommendation from the deans and 
councils. 

In the College of Arts and Sci- 
ences, there were three promotions 
to professor from associate profes- 
sor; 12 to associate professor from 
assistant; and three to assistant pro- 
fessor, two from the rank of instruc- 
tor, one from lecturer. 

In the Conservatory, two faculty 
members were promoted to profes- 
sor from associate professor, three 
to associate from assistant and one to 
assistant professor from instructor. 


Those promoted are: 


Norman C. Craig, °53, associate 
professor of chemistry, was made a 
professor. Craig, who was appointed 
to the faculty in 1957, is serving as 
associate dean for the 1967-68 aca- 
demic year. 

Edward J. Kormondy, appointed 
in 1957, was promoted from asso- 
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from West Virginia Wesleyan Col- 
lege and the S.M. in L.S. from 
Western Reserve University. Since 
joining the Oberlin staff in 1961, she 
has attended a course at WRU in 
data processing for libraries, Ober- 
lin seminars for faculty on com- 
puter use, and the 1966 summer 
institute on library mechanization 
at the University of Illinois. 

Mrs. Olmsted received the Mus. 
B. degree from the Eastman School 
of Music and the A.M. and S.B. in 
L.S. degrees from the University of 
Minnesota. Before joining the 
Oberlin staff in 1958, she was music 
librarian at Ohio State University 
for four years. 


Debaters to Enter 
20 Tournaments 


Members of Oberlin’s Forensic 
Union will take part in 20 major 
tournaments at 18 colleges and uni- 
versities this year to debate the 
resolution: ‘‘That the federal gov- 
ernment should guarantee a mini- 
mum annual cash income to all 
citizens.” 


ciate professor of biology to profes- 
sor. 

Edward Tak-wah Wong, another 
1957 appointee, has been elevated 
from associate professor to professor 
in the mathematics department. 

Freeman G. Koberstein, associate 
professor of piano, has been ad- 
vanced to professor. He was ap- 
pointed in 1946. 

Robert H. Willoughby, appointed 
in 1955, has been promoted from 
associate professor of flute to pro- 
fessor. 

Michael Francis Filosa has been 
raised from assistant professor to 
associate professor of biology. He 
was appointed in 1961. 

Stuart Friebert, assistant profes- 
sor of German, has been advanced 
to associate professor. He was ap- 
pointed in 1961. 

Robert H. Grimm has been pro- 
moted from assistant professor to 
associate professor of philosophy. 
He has been a member of the fac- 
ulty since 1965. 

Hirschel Kasper, appointed in 
1963, was promoted from assistant 


The student debaters, 20 of whom 
are returning members with another 
20 being selected by try-out audi- 
tion, also will participate in exten- 
sion debates, extemporary speaking 
competitions, and public discussion 
programs in nearby communities. 
Daniel M. Rohrer, instructor in 
speech, is director of forensics and 
adviser to the organization. 

Phillip L. Bonner, sophomore 
from Cincinnati, is director of Fo- 
rensic Union’s speaker’s bureau, a 
new position created to fill a grow- 
ing number of requests for speakers 
from service organizations through- 
out northern Ohio. 
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professor to associate professor of 
economics. 

Daniel D. Merrill, assistant pro- 
fessor of philosophy, has been 
named associate professor. His ap- 
pointment dates from 1962. 

James Lawrence Powell, also a 
1962 appointee, has been elevated 
from assistant professor to associate 
professor in the geology department. 

Donald R. Reich, appointed in 
1961, has been promoted from as- 
sistant to associate professor of gov- 
ernment. He is associate dean for 
the 1967-68 academic year, along 
with Craig and Nathan Greenberg. 

Vinio Rossi, appointed in 1959, as- 
sistant professor of French, has been 

continued on page 22 
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Photos by A. E. Princehorn 


M@ EIGHTEEN PERSONS who 
“bought an idea” for their vacation 
last summer went home from Ober- 
lin July 15 convinced that Alumni 
Family Week is a program Oberlin 
should continue to encourage. 

The eight children who accom- 
panied their parents seemed to sec- 
ond this motion, and the faculty 
members and alumni representa- 
tives taking part in the program 
were equally pleased with the re- 
sults. 

“Ajumni Family Week’’—the 
name may be changed next year to 
“Oberlin Summer Seminar’’—was 
a pilot program set up for last July 
9-15 by the College in cooperation 
with the continuing education com- 
mittee of the Alumni Association. 
The idea was to offer alumni a 
chance to come back to campus for 
a period of relaxation, recreation 
and intellectual stimulation. 

Success depended partly upon the 
number of Oberlin alumni who be- 
lieve that one way to give your 
brain a rest is to give it something 
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It also de- 


else to think about. 
pended on Oberlin’s ability to pro- 
vide a “summer program” at least 
equal to the expectations of these 
alumni. 

As things worked out, last sum- 
mer’s pilot program was successful 
on both counts. 

A total of 22 
children signed up as 


students.’ Illness and other emer- 
continued 


adults and 10 
waharver 


Oberlin Campus 
Revisited for 
New Perspectives 


On Old Issues 


Dr. Florence Wax Schlam, ’47; her 
husband, Martin; her brother, 

Dr. David Wax, ’46, and his wife, 
Rosemarie, (l. to r) view Allen Art 
Museum’s new Epstein portrait bust 
of Lucian Freud. 
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Mrs. Emilie von During, mother of 
Joanne, 770, visits the art museum 
with Miss Hazel Rickard, 725. 


Ronald, Lynn and Bruce Perlik (l. to 
r.), children of Willam, °48, and 
Annabel Shanklin, ’49, Perlik. 


Patricia Rice Trumbull, ’54, and her 
children, (l. to r.) Micaela, Philip and 
Melanie. 


on 
4 


ly at these meetings. 


Alumni Family Week (cont.) 


Staff Photo 


Dr. Wax and Associate Dean Donald Reich 
discussing a recent Supreme Court decision 
members 
were available throughout the week to pur- 


after a seminar session. Faculty 


sue questions raised in class. 


gencies caused last-minute cancel- 
lations for five adults and two chil- 
dren, but a late application from 
an Oberlin resident increased the 
attendance: to 18 adults. Some two 
dozen ‘‘prospects” indicated that 
they would enroll next year if the 
program were continued, and some 
of those who cancelled left their 
money on deposit for next summer. 

Participants were housed in the 
“Quadrangle” now occupied by stu- 
dents in the Asia House program. 
This accounted in part for the suc- 
cess of Family Week. The dormi- 
tory is ideally suited for a ‘“‘vaca- 
tion” program. It has its own dining 
room. Shipherd Lounge is a de- 
lightful location for visiting, check- 
ers and chess, social get-togethers, 
and evening discussions. Its decor 
makes it the kind of place where 
families might want to vacation 
even if mere relaxation were their 
sole desire. 
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William F. Hellmuth, professor of economics and director 
of Alumni Family Week, presides at a noonday session. 
Representatives of various College programs spoke brief- 


Lively discussions had a way of developing even at the 
luncheons, usually engendered by something which had 
been discussed in the morning. 


Participants took a “coffee 
during morning seminars. 


Single persons were assigned to 
double rooms, and family groups 
stayed in the second floor apart- 
ments. There were ‘‘oohs’’ and 
“aahs” as the participants arrived 
and were shown to their quarters. 

Emeritus Secretary Donald M. 
Love, ’16, discussed “Oberlin Re- 
visited” Sunday evening at a recep- 
tion in Shipherd Lounge when the 
new arrivals got acquainted with 
faculty members and their wives. 
He pointed out that there was more 
than the ‘‘usual nostalgic alumni re- 
union atmosphere” for the occasion. 

Mr. Love noted that the “rather 
small company” of participants had 
connections and memories of Ober- 
lin which covered 50 years. Mrs. 
Ralph Levinson, ’17, represented the 
“earliest” (Mr. Love noted that he 
did not say oldest) connection. Mrs. 
Emilie von During “represented” 
her daughter Joanne, ’70. 

Mrs. Levinson said at the end of 
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Staff Photo 
break” at Rice Hall’s faculty lounge 


the week that she was amazed ‘“‘peo- 
ple of such different ages and in- 
terests could be so happy together.” 

Morning sessions, Monday 
through Friday, were busy ones in 
the classroom for adults. Albert 
McQueen, ’52, associate professor of 
sociology, discussed the many prob- 
lems being experienced by today’s 
youth. In the evening, he arranged 
a discussion in Shipherd Lounge be- 
tween the participants of Family 
Week and five students taking part 
in the summer honors program. To 
say it was lively would be an un- 
derstatement! 

Associate Dean Donald Reich, 
associate professor of government, 
next day sent their minds off on a 
different tack with a discussion of 
recent Supreme Court decisions and 
their effect on individual liberty. 

Then Emeritus Prof. Frederick 
Artz, ’16, turned them toward John 
Burckharat’s writing on the “Civili- 
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Donald A. Molloy 


Following a swim at Crane Pool, the Perlik and Trum- 
bull boys were off for a spin on rented bikes. Bicycling, 
naturally, turned out to be the favorite pastime for 
children in the group. 


Donald A. Molloy 


Children took hikes to the “Arb” and other places in the 
mornings, went roller skating at the Williams Ice Rink, and 
had the use of Warner Gym facilities, the bowling alley 


On the one rainy day and at other times, the children 
played checkers and chess in Shipherd Lounge. It was 
much like living in a plush vacation resort. 


zation of the Renaissance in Modern 
Italy” and a discussion of how and 
when the modern world began. 

Robert E. Neil, 53, associate pro- 
fessor of history, then made them 
look at the world of the future 
with thoughts on the population 
explosion. Some of them had been 
introduced to this in Prof. McNeil’s 
Nov. 1965 article on “The Mush- 
room Crowd.” 

By then it was Thursday and they 
were ready for Charles Teske, as- 
sociate professor of English, to lead 
their thoughts toward a discussion 
of modern drama and Arthur Mil- 
ler’s “Death of a Salesman.” In the 
evening the whole group went by 
bus to see “Love’s Labor Lost” at 
the Great Lakes Shakespeare Fes- 
tival in Lakewood. 

On Friday they spent part of the 


morning discussing ‘“Love’s Labor 
Lost” and then swung back to a 


concluding study of the Supreme 
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Court. 

During the week, at luncheon 
meetings, the group heard brief 
talks by Dean of Students George 
Langeler, Librarian Eileen Thorn- 
ton, Conservatory Dean Robert 
Fountain, and Special Opportuni- 
ties Director William Parker. They 
attended concerts at the Conserva- 
tory, toured Allen Art Museum and 
the Conservatory, paid a visit to the 
Federal Aviation Agency’s control 
center in Oberlin, and attended an 
“open house” at the home of Prof. 
and Mrs. William Hellmuth. Prof. 
Hellmuth was director of Family 
Week and Mark J. Staley, ’30, a 
participant, was Alumni Association 
coordinator. 

At the end of the session on Sat- 
urday, all participants helped to 
evaluate their experience. They 
were unanimous in endorsing the 
College’s and the Alumni Associa- 
tion’s decision to hold a similar pro- 


and the various athletic fields. 


Oa 


Melanie and Micaela Trumbull liked the double bunks in 
their apartment. Children seemed to get a kick out of living 
in their own quarters. Parents were “next door.” 


gram next July 14-20. 

Consensus seemed to be that 
Alumni Family Week was, in the 
words of one participant, ‘“‘interest- 
ing, refreshing, and comfortable for 
us all.”” One of the women said it 
was her idea of ‘fa wonderful yet 
rewarding vacation.’ She added: 

“The change of pace was truly 
restful and the mental stimulation 
will give me pleasure for many 
months to come. It again made me 
proud to be an Oberlin grad.”’ 

Although the College and the 
Alumni Association intended the 
experiment as part of an effort to 
provide continuing education for 
alumni, it also provided a means of 
enabling alumni to get reacquainted 
with their college. One of the par- 
ticipants noted that he found “two 
campuses in Oberlin. The one I 
remember from my undergraduate 
days, plus a new and exciting one 
which exists today.” > > 
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Elyria-Oberlin feud inspires search for 
effective antidotes to violence 


during 


SEVEN DAYS IN JULY 


By RocerR ROBBENNOLT, B.D., ’63 


AN GEE A STORY to tell to the 
nations that shall turn their 
hearts to the right, a story of truth 
and mercy, a story of peace and 
light.” 

That hymn was obviously chosen 
tongue-in-cheek, or foot-in-mouth, 
or pain-in-heart—depending upon 
your point of view. The story which 
we inhabitants of this Christian 
country told to the nations during 
the seven days from July 23 through 
29 was hardly a story of peace and 
light! It was a rough week. 

Let’s start with Monday. The 
world press was reporting the 
height of the Detroit riots: a city 
patrolled by 4,700 army para- 
troopers and 6,400 federalized na- 
tional guardsmen, scorched by 1,442 
fires, mourning 41 dead, and total- 
ing up the estimated $500,000,000 in 
property damage and losses of re- 
tail sales and workers’ wages. 

Monday night, shortly before 9, I 
was on my way to the office. I saw 
that West College Street in the bus- 
iness district was alive with Negro 
boys mostly between the ages of 13- 
18, with a few younger and a few 
older. I knew most of them. 

All of them were regulars at “The 
Place to Go”—First Church’s cof- 
feehouse for Oberlin teens. I got 
out of the car and began to move 
among them. I was quickly and for- 
tunately joined by City Council 
Chairman Bill Long and Burrell 
Scott, a citizen deeply respected by 
the whole community, black and 
white, young and old. 

We discovered that a rivalry of 
long years standing between Elyria 
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boys and Oberlin boys was to come 
to a head in a battle royal on our 
streets on that particular evening. 
This was not the grand old Ameri- 
can pattern of fisticuffs behind the 
barn and may the best man win. 
No. The language of another kind 
of violence was in our national air— 
and the argot, the attitudes, and the 
techniques being verbalized were 
those of Newark and Detroit. 

By every means of persuasion at 
our corporate command we man- 
aged to move the group from the 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


The Rev. Mr. Robbennolt 
and his wife, Patricia (Van- 
derbilt Divinity School 757), 
have been ministers of Chris- 
tian education at the First 
Church in Oberlin since 1961. 
On Oct. 15 of this year they 
became co-ministers of First 
United Church, Temple Ter- 
race in Tampa, Fla. This ar- 
ticle was used by Mr. Robben- 
nolt in a sermon at First 
Church on July 29. 

While at Oberlin, the Rob- 
bennolts set up “The Place to 
Go” in the undercroft of First 
Church for use of all teen- 
agers in the community. As 


street to the campfire circle in Tap- 
pan Square. After a half hour of 
noisy, inconclusive conversation the 
group agreed to come to First 
Church—to “The Place to Go” in 
the undercroft. From 11:00 to 12:00, 
39 kids played ping-pong, listened 
to records, and drank root beer. 

A sensitive older youth dropped 
by to see what was going on and 
commented, “This is the greatest 
group therapy I’ve ever seen.” La- 
ter he jokingly asked one of the 
leaders, ‘Hey, how did you ever get 
psyched into coming to a church?” 
The response was, ‘““‘Hey, man, here 
we’re people!” 

At midnight, after tensions re- 
laxed somewhat, we sat down to 
talk. Much that we heard was bare- 
faced, young, human stupidity—but 
stupidity has its roots, and boredom, 
joblessness, frustration, parental 
neglect, community indifference, 
prejudice, complaints against local 
police, loneliness, and the struggle 
for power and person-ness came 
tumbling out. By 1 a.m. Tuesday, 
four positive steps emerged. — An 
open adult meeting of the Oberlin 
Human Relations Council was 
scheduled for Thursday evening. A 
closed meeting between the boys 
and the Oberlin Police was set for 


Mr. Robbennolt describes in his article, the “Place” is gener- 
ally filled with teen-agers on Thursday evenings during the 
summer. As one high school freshman put it: “There’s even 
less for us to do in Oberlin than there is for College students. 
At least they have the snack bar and the Rathskeller. Now we 
have ‘The Place’ and we’re not so bad off.” 
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“The Place” offers “hockey” 


Friday evening. Bill Long ran an 
impromptu employment agency out 
of the Co-op Bookstore. First 
Church deacon and City Council- 
man Preston Twyman began to set 
up a six-night-a-week recreation 
program for Oberlin teens. 

I could not help but hope as I 
drove home in the wee hours of the 
morning that there were long- 
range, concrete alternatives to meet 
such situations. 

Tuesday was relatively quiet. 

Wednesday night three Molotov 
cocktails did $1,000 damage to the 
College’s Johnson House dormitory. 
Three young Oberlin men were 
later charged with arson. 

Thursday evening saw two anti- 
dotes to violence. In the First 
Church Meeting House adults from 
the total community struggled for 
personal and programmatic under- 
standing of the needs of our young 
people. A part of the problem 
emerged in the annoyance expressed 
by some of the adults at the beat 
which underscored the meeting: for 
beneath them in the undercroft, 
“The Place to Go” was in full swing, 
attended by over 100 Oberlin teens 
and staffed by concerned, compas- 
sionate adults from this parish and 
elsewhere who were treating them 
like persons—Among the adults 
were Larry Donaldson, son-in-law 
of Paul, 40 and Sally Arnold, 41, 
Row Schwinn, ’36, Norm Craig, 
53, plus my wife and I. The early 
part of the evening was marred by 
tension that “something might hap- 
pen”—but the therapy of communi- 
cation, understanding and joy to- 
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gether allowed most of them to 
leave with the sense of ‘Hey, man, 
we're people.”’ 

Friday night saw some verbal 
violence—but also the creative use 
of tension as the youngsters from 
Monday night’s episode and our lo- 
cal police faced each other in a 
closed session at City Hall. The 
adults present could not help but 
gain some fresh insight into the 
young people they must all too often 
deal with—and the boys gained un- 
derstanding of the structure of au- 
thority and law in the city—and 
their rights as citizens—and hope- 
fully began to see the assembled 
officers as human beings with prob- 
lems and possibilities, rather than 
as mere automatons of punishment. 
The kingdom of God did not arrive 
in City Hall on Friday night—but 
perhaps deepened communication 
will effect some fresh starts. 

This week of violent acts and im- 
agery climaxed for me Saturday 
afternoon when, in the Meeting 
House, I participated in the funeral 
service for Lance Corporal Gene 
White, Oberlin’s first death in the 
Vietnam war. I shared the service 
with a brother clergyman, a Negro, 
a member of the Billy Graham 
evangelistic team, the Rev. Howard 
Jones. 

Differences in race, theology, and 
techniques were quickly erased as 
we struggled to find the words of 
sense and hope that would cut 
through the senselessness and hope- 
lessness. As I stood here, I pan- 
icked, for the words of our resur- 
rection faith kept being crowded 
from my mind. 

On the way to the church I had 
heard a newscast telling of a thou- 
sand marines thrown into the de- 
militarized zone in the face of heavy 
opposition. In the morning I had 
read this excerpt from the Feb. 12 
San Francisco Chronicle: “By Dec. 
21, 1966, the United States had 
dropped a total of almost 800,000 
tons of bombs on North and South 
Vietnam—more than Germany got 
during Second World War.” 

Statistics from the Friends Com- 
mittee on National Legislation had 
also crossed my desk: ‘For the cost 
of ONE MONTH of the Vietnam 
war, we could provide four years 
of training for 169,000 school teach- 
ers, 125,000 nurses, and 50,000 doc- 


tors, as well as a college education 
for 100,000 students who could not 
otherwise afford it. For the cost of 
TWO MONTHS of the Vietnam war, 
we could do the following things for 
international peace: wipe out the 
53 million dollar deficit of the Unit- 
ed Nations, provide nine million 
tons of wheat to India to carry it 
through the effects of the recent 
drought; quadruple our contribution 
to the International Development 
Association; double our assistance 
to the U. S. bilateral development 
loan and technical assistance pro- 
gram; double the size of the Peace 
Corps; and almost double our con- 
tribution to the War Against Hun- 
ger planned under the 1966 Food 
for Peace Act.” I’m not certain 
what I said. I can only remember 
speaking Our Lord’s words as he 
faced death on the cross: “I will not 
leave you alone.” 

An essay on Vietnam in the July 
28 issue of Time Magazine closes 
with these words: 

“Man must learn more about man 
—the mystery that can turn creative 
energy into brute force, a peaceful 


.. and Table Tennis. 


crowd into a mob, and an ineffectual 
weakling into a mass murderer.” 
“Man must learn more about the 
mystery of man.” ... Well, that’s 
what God’s act in Jesus Christ is 
supposed to be about—to show us a 
positive, creative side to the mys- 
tery of being men, for in Him we 
are supposed to be able to find a 
key for attitude and action toward 
and with our brother in the face of 
a violent world. In faith we discover 


that God has not left us alone. In 
continued 
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7 Days in July (cont.) 


the words of Paul’s epistle to Titus: 
“For the grace of God has dawned 
upon the world with healing for all 
mankind; and by it we are disci- 
plined to renounce godless ways and 
worldly desires, and to live a life of 
temperance, honesty, and godliness 
in the present age... . (Jesus Christ) 
sacrificed himself for us, to set us 
free from all wickedness and to 
make us a pure people marked out 
for his own, eager to do good.”’ That 
is God’s nmrandate — and God’s 
promise. 

Now—how do we live it? What 
is our responsibility as a community 
gathered in his name? The United 
Church of Christ, at its June Synod 
meeting in Cincinnati decided to 
try to live out the Incarnation in 
these ways (taken from the closing 
address by Dr. Ben Herbster). 

“For the first time, the Synod 
elected an outstanding Negro pastor, 
Joseph Evans of Chicago, to a top 
executive office in the United 
Church of Christ: secretary to the 
denomination. As one newspaper 
put it, the United Church decided 
to practice what it preached. The 
Synod encouraged the Board for 
Homeland Ministries to give pri- 
ority to community development 
and community organization. Thou- 
sands of persons living in the ghet- 
tos and depressed areas of this 
country will find dignity through 
these efforts. They will be helped 
to select their own leaders, to influ- 
ence the decisions which affect their 
lives and to stand as equals.”’ 

Then, Dr. Herbster adds: “But I 
must confess that my spirit is un- 
easy—as any Christian’s must be— 
at the close of such a meeting. Even 
if the General Synod could say that 
every vote had been 100 percent 
correct, it is still true that our ac- 
tions will bring added pain to many 
people. Our decisions will pain our 
brothers who do not agree with us. 
They will pain pastors whose con- 
gregations do not agree with us. 
They will pain those who do agree, 
but who know that changing old 
prejudices and establishing new re- 
lationships based on sympathy, love 
and sacrificial companionship is not 
easy. Nevertheless, we can take 
comfort in the fact that our Lord 
never suggested that Christianity is 
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painless. And he never suggested 
that his disciples would not err. He 
demands rather that we study, that 
we pray, that we agonize, and that 
we then act confidently in his name 


* 


in love.” 

I would add, as postscript, these 
words from the epistle to Titus: 
“These, then, are your themes; urge 
them and argue them. And speak 


to help his children. And he de- 
mands that whatever we do, we do 


with authority: let no one slight 
you.” > > 


News from Other Campuses 


Accreditors from the North Central Association report that Beloit 
College in Wisconsin is accomplishing ‘“‘a vigorous intellectual community” 
through a multifaceted trimester plan where the usual student divisions 
are replaced by lower, middle and upper classmen. Lower and upper 
classmen attend three consecutive trimesters. In the two middle years, 
students choose from many combinations of classes and off-campus study 
or work. Lowerclassmen take a common course of interdisciplinary read- 
ings, “Man in Perspective.’ Upperclassmen finish with a one-term com- 
mon interdisciplinary course focused on current issues. This is taught in 
small seminars by professors from any field. Exams must be passed. 


HEX 


Kenyon College has adopted a new curriculum in which there are no 
required courses. Students design programs suited to their particular 
needs and interests. The new program has guided electives, major pro- 
gram and free electives. Eight two-semester course sequences are called 
for in the major department, but two to four of these units must be taken 
in an associated department. The faculty is investigating a five-year pro- 
gram which would lead to the simultaneous awarding of both the bach- 
elor’s and master’s degrees. 


KKK 


The faculty of the College of Wooster has reversed an earlier decision 
to adopt a “four-one-four’’ system which had been planned to go into 
effect in September 1968. 


HH 


Dr. Paul R. Anderson, acting assistant professor of philosophy at 
Oberlin in 1938-39, became president of Temple University in August. 
He had been vice president for academic affairs at Temple since 1960 and 
formerly was president of Chatham College in Pittsburgh. He succeeded 
Millard E. Gladfelter who retired. 


HX 


Michigan State University is pioneering its own “ability to pay” tuition 
program, with 3 percent of gross family income the divisor. Maximum 
rebate on full $501 tuition is $147 to those whose federal income tax forms 
shown an income under $11,800. A gross family income of $16,667 or 
more entitles one to nothing. 


HH 


Ohio University is coordinating and supporting antipoverty programs 
in Ohio’s 28 Appalachia counties and working with other Appalachia- 


region schools and organizations to create manpower clearing houses. 
HH 


_ Ohio State University has opeened two new 24-story residence halls 
said to be the world’s largest college dormitories. Students have nick- 
named them the “Waldorfs on the river.” 


XX 


Some 26 teachers at the Wright State campus of Miami and Ohio State 
Universities in Dayton have formed a union chartered as Local 1785 of 
the American Federation of Teachers. This is the third union of college 


teachers in the state. Others are at Ohio University and the University 
of Toledo. 
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Alumni 


Club 
Notes 


By MArRJoRIE DRENNAN 


@ “DIDN’T I MEET you at the To- 
ledo Corn Roast in September?” 

“I remember seeing you at Demp- 
ster Beach when the North Shore 
Oberlin Club entertained incoming 
freshmen at Elliott Park. Met quite 
a few Oberlin students-to-be that 
day.” 

“Weren’t you one of the members 
of the Class of 1971 at the Delaware 
Alumni Club fall picnic early in 
September? Thought I recognized 
you!” 

“Right, that was a great affair, 
wasn’t it?” 

Conversations similar to the 
above may have been overheard on 
the Oberlin campus in late Septem- 
ber as Oberlin came alive again with 
students beginning the 1967-68 aca- 
demic year. If so, they were the 
hoped-for result of 11 picnics and 
parties held by Alumni Clubs for 
the Class of 1971 when incoming 
students were invited to meet cur- 
rent students as well as alumni. 

Most of the gatherings took place 
during the weekend of Sept. 9 and 
10. The Toledo Club had a “Back- 
to-School, Rain-or-Shine Corn 
Roast,” the North Shore Oberlin 
Women’s Club of Chicago a Beach 
Party in Evanston, and the Indian- 
apolis Club held a party at the home 
of its president. The Delaware Club 
supplied hot dogs and hamburgers 
while members brought other menu 
items for the Annual Fall Picnic in 
Wilmington, and incoming and cur- 
rent students livened up the scene 
at the Cincinnati Family Picnic. 
Other Alumni Clubs entertaining 
students included Los Angeles (‘Off 
to Oberlin Party’), Detroit, Cleve- 
land Women, Westchester and 
Southern Connecticut, Northern 
New Jersey, and the New York Wo- 
men’s Club. 

Parents of new freshmen also at- 
tended the functions and met alum- 
their whom they will 
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Jane Marsh (above) 
visits with Prof. 

Dan Harris and Mrs. 
Harris at the 

Detroit reception. At 
right (1. to.r.), the 

Dr. John Lichtwardts, 
Harry Barnard and 
the Stephen Pages. 


meet again at club meetings to 
which parents of students are al- 
ways invited and welcomed. 

A club activity of very special 
interest during July was a recep- 
tion July 16 at Plum Hollow Golf 
Club in Southfield, Mich., following 


an appearance of soprano Jane 
Marsh, ’63, at the Meadow Brook 
Music Festival. The Oberlin Club 
of Detroit arranged the 9:30 p.m. 
reception following Miss Marsh’s 
fourth daily performance as guest 
soloist with the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra at Meadow Brook. 
Meadow Brook School of Music, 
which operates concurrently with 
the music festival, is an activity of 


At left, (l. to r.) Mrs. 
G. Clare Bishop, 
Barbara Bishop Rush, 
°54, of San Diego; 

G. Clare Bishop, ’22; 
Nancy Michael Bishop, 
°55, and Don Bishop, 
55. Cousin Jane 
Bishop (not shown), 
55, also attended 

the Detroit reception. 


Oakland University in Rochester, 
Mich. The festival was held in the 
2,138-seat Howard C. Baldwin Me- 
morial Pavilion designed by Stephen 
Page, husband of Betty McMullen 
Page, 741. 

Guests at the reception included 
D. B. Varner, Oakland chancellor, 
and Mrs. Varner; Dr. Walter Col- 
lins, dean of the Meadow Brook 
School of Music, and Mrs. Collins; 
Mr. and Mrs. Dan Harris and Mr. 
and Mrs. Edward S. Tobias from 
Oberlin; and Prof. Emeritus Ralph 
Singleton, ’23, and Mrs. Singleton, 
26, past editor of the Oberlin Alum- 
ni Magazine. The Singletons were 
visiting their daughter and son-in- 

continued 
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Alumni Club Notes (cont. ) 


law Dr. and Mrs. John Lichtwardt, 
both ’50. Mrs. Grant Chave, 744, 
was chairman. Mrs. Leslie Sanders 
(Sylvia Sitterley, ’56) is president. 

Two August picnics which in- 
cluded student guests were the an- 
nual Oberlin family picnic of the 
Denver Club held at the Hubbard’s 
in Morrison with swimming in their 
heated pool, and the Yankee Club’s 
picnic at ‘‘The Island” at Bear Brook 
State Park in Allentown, N. H. The 
invitation to that picnic included a 
program ballot for members to in- 
dicate their wishes as to this year’s 
program. 

“The Scene and the Unseen” was 
the topic of a panel discussion be- 
fore the Cleveland Women’s Club 
Sept. 30. Richard F. Seaman, ’55, 
represented the administrative side 
of things and Bernard S. Mayer, 
68, gave the student point of view. 
Edward S. Tobias moderated. 

An October meeting was planned 
by the Portland, Oregon, Club, and 
on Nov. 10 the North Shore Wo- 
men’s Club has scheduled a dinner 
meeting. Another November meet- 
ing will be held on the 18th in 
Northern New Jersey with Toby 
Tobias as speaker. Plans are well 
in hand for the Annual Christmas 
holiday party of the Cleveland Wo- 
men’s Club on Dec. 3. 


Promotions... 
continued from page 14 


made associate professor. 

Tom K. Scott, appointed in 1963, 
has been promoted from assistant 
professor of biology to associate pro- 
fessor. 

Philip W. Silver, assistant profes- 
sor of Spanish, appointed in 1963, 
has been made associate professor. 

Charles B. Teske has been ele- 
vated from assistant professor of 
English to associate professor. He 
was appointed in 1958. 

Billy Dale Tidwell, appointed in 
1959, cross country coach and assis- 
tant professor of physical education, 
has been made associate professor. 

John L. Clough, ’53, appointed in 
1955, has been elevated from assist- 
ant professor of music theory to 
associate professor. 

Hugh B. Johnson Jr., ’52, assistant 
professor of choral conducting, has 
been made associate professor. He 
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was appointed in 1965. 

Garth Peacock, ’51, assistant pro- 
fessor of organ, has been promoted 
to associate professor. He has been 
a member of the faculty since 1959. 

Donald K. Swearer, instructor of 
religion, has been promoted to as- 
sistant professor. He was appointed 
in 1965. 

James L. Walsh, who joined the 
faculty in 1966 as instructor in so- 
ciology and anthropology, has been 
made assistant professor. 

W. Dean Wolfe, lecturer in speech 
appointed in 1964, has been made 
assistant professor. 

Haskell L. Thomson, ’58, a 1961 
appointee, has been raised from in- 
structor in organ to assistant pro- 
fessor. 


November 


1 Wednesday 
ODA 


“The Balcony” 
Thursday 
ADU MBLY sass tee caer Noon 
Abraham Heschel, professor of 
ethics and mysticism, Jewish 
Theological Seminary 
LIAM Ae awe en eee ee hee a 8 p.m. 
3 Friday 
HOMECOMING 
ODA 
4 Saturday 
HOMECOMING 
FOOTBALL, 
Ohio Wesleyan ......... 1:30 p.m. 
SOCCER, Bowling Green ...Noon 
CROSS COUNTRY, 
OAC, at Wooster 
OBERLIN ORCHESTRA & 
BIUSICAL QUNION avi tere 9 p.m. 


bo 


CDA alee Ba er aed setenv & p.m. 
Sunday 

HOMECOMING 

Tuesday 

FACULTY RECITAL 

Davids bOErOTOCIL | ease 8 p.m. 
Wednesday 

CROSS COUNTRY at Cleveland 
State 

Thursday 

ASSEMBUY? 39) cao taatcee ee Noon 
To Be announced 


aI oO 


fee) 


ve) 


11 Saturday 
TRUSTEE MEETING 
FOOTBALL at Wooster 
SOCCER at Wooster 
CROSS COUNTRY at Wooster 
16 Thursday 
ASSEMBLY 
Sol Saporta, department of 
linguistics, University 
of Washington 
OBERLIN OPERA 
THEATER 
18 Saturday 
OBERLIN OPERA 
THEATER 
Tuesday 
ARTIST RECITAL. 2 oes 8 p.m. 
Cleveland Orchestra, 
Pierre Boulez, conductor 
22 Wednesday 
THANKSGIVING RECESS 
BEGINS 
28 Tuesday 
FACULTY RECITALS we 8 p.m. 
Garth Peacock, organ 
30 Thursday 
ASSEMBLY 
To Be Announced 


2 


pod 


December 


2 Saturday 
BASKETBALL, Otterbein. .8 p.m. 
SWIMMING, OAC relays 
5 Tuesday 
ARTIST RECITAL 
Daniel Barenboim, piano 
6 Wednesday 
BASKETBALL, 
Ohio Wesleyan 
7 Thursday 
ASSEMBL Y= Wie gee 7:30 p.m. 
Yale Kamisar, University of 
Michigan Law School, and 
Vincent Broderick, N.Y. 
attorney 
8 Friday 
HOCKEY at Ohio State 
9 Saturday 
BASKETBALL at Heidelberg 
WRESTLING at Ohio Wesleyan 
HOCKEY at Ohio University 
SWIMMING, GLCA, Denison 
FENCING, Western Reserve 
13 Wednesday 
GILBERT & SULLIVAN ...8 p.m. 
BASKETBALL at Denison 
14 Thursday 
CHRISTMAS ASSEMBLY ..Noon 
Oberlin College Choir 
GILBERT & SULLIVAN ..8 p.m. 
15 Friday 
OBERLIN ORCHESTRA 8:30 p.m. 
GILBERT F. SULLIVAN ..8 p.m. 
HOCKEY, Bowling Green 
16 Saturday 
GILBERT & SULLIVAN ...8 p.m. 
WRESTLING at Muskingum 
FENCING, Cleveland State 
20 Wednesday 
CHRISTMAS VACATION 
BEGINS 22)... eee 4:30 p.m 


For further information and reservations call or write: 


The Alumni Association, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 
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Information Please... 


> Epitor’s NoTeE: As announced in 
the August issue, questions used this 
month were asked at last June’s 
Alumni Luncheon by Nancy Riley 
McWilliams, ’67. 


Why have applications to Oberlin 
from men decreased alarmingly in 
the past two years despite an in- 
crease in college applications gen- 
erally? 


Admission applications to the 
College of Arts and Sciences from 
both men and women have de- 
creased in the last two years, but 
fi erend 1S not “alarming if 
viewed in relation to Oberlin’s par- 
ticular high and low levels during 
the 1960’s. It is even less alarming 
if compared to the 1930’s when ur- 
gent pleas went to alumni for help 
in finding students to fill actual 
enrollment vacancies. The follow- 
ing seven-year cycle of applications 
shows record highs in 1961 and 1965 
and “troughs” in 1962, 1963, 1966 
and 1967: 


Year Men Women 
1961 1,008 1,185 
1962 857 1,084 
1963 966 tact 
1964 1,044 1,294 
1965 1,204 1,442 
1966 960 1,159 
1967 823 1,141 


In investigating the current 
“trough” we must remember that 
there was a decline in the birth rate 
following the peak year of 1947 and 
it seems right to assume that the 
high birth rate year of 1951 will 
bring another cresting college age 
population in 1969. Also, there is 
a real difference between ‘appli- 
cations” and “enrollment.” Enroll- 
ment is increasing at public institu- 
tions at a faster rate than at private 
schools because the latter usually 
have limited themselves in the 
number of applicants they can ac- 
cept. Public institutions generally 
accept any qualified applicant and 
they have absorbed more students 
through increased facilities includ- 
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ing community colleges and junior 
colleges. 

Enrollment, of course, is not de- 
clining anywhere. However, appli- 
cations at private colleges like 
Oberlin have in most instances not 
shown a significant increase in re- 
cent years. There are many factors 
which contribute to this in addition 
to the census “slowdown.” Better 
counseling of high school graduates 
is one. Oberlin admissions coun- 
selors have noticed a definite trend 
away from the “long shot” applica- 
tions of students who are clearly 
below the “norms” for admission to 
Oberlin. 

On the other hand, some quali- 
fied applicants may be staying away 
through fear of Oberlin’s tuition and 
entrance requirements. Such per- 
sons need to be made aware of 
Oberlin’s excellent financial aid op- 
portunities and its current policy 
of not relying completely on SAT 
scores. 

It must also be noted that most 
prospective students make applica- 
tions to several schools. This means 
that Oberlin must accept more ap- 
plicants than it has room for be- 
cause many applicants tend to list 
Harvard, Yale, Radcliffe and other 
schools as first choice and Oberlin 
as second. 

The “rolling” admissions and 
early acceptance policies used by 
Oberlin and some others may also 
be reducing the number of appli- 
cations made by individuals. 

Keeping in mind that we are dis- 
cussing numbers of applications and 
not numbers of persons, it should 
be stated that 11 of the 12 schools 
in the Great Lakes Colleges Associ- 
ation have noted a decline in ap- 
plications. In addition, Barnard, 
Byrn Mawr, Radcliffe, Columbia, 
Dartmouth, Yale and Vassar re- 
ported a decline in applications for 
1966. Pennsylvania and Princeton 
reported a decline in 1967, and 
Smith, Wellesley and Brown re- 
ported declines in both years. 


The result is sort of a “bear mar- 
ket” for today’s high school seniors. 
They have a slightly better choice 
of colleges than some recent classes 
have had or the entering freshman 
of 1969 is likely to have. 


Is there danger that high salaries 
offered by public institutions hin- 
der Oberlin’s ability to maintain a 
good faculty? 


Salaries play a strong role in 
maintaining a faculty, but there are 
many other factors. Oberlin loses 
some faculty members each year 
because other public and private 
schools offer them promotions they 
can’t turn down. Others leave be- 
cause they have been hired on 
short-term appointments or are not 
offered tenure. Oberlin’s computer 
center, excellent students and other 
advantages help Oberlin obtain and 
keep young faculty members. 


Faculty compensation, which in- 
cludes salary and fringe benefits, 
has increased sharply since 1960. 
During the 1966-67 academic year 
the average, without regard to rank, 
was $13,450 against a figure of 
$8,821 in 1959-60. A further up- 
ward adjustment took effect on 
July 1. In a survey of 1966-67 fac- 
ulty compensation, the American 
Association of University Professors 
found that Oberlin ranked 4lst 
among 936 institutions participating 
in the survey. 

Oberlin’s figure was below that 
of some colleges we like to compare 
ourselves with, such as Amherst, 
Haverford, Wesleyan (Connecticut), 
Swarthmore, Byrn Mawr and Wil- 
liams. But it was higher than many 
other colleges, such as Pomona, 
Carleton, Grinnell, Smith, Mt. Hol- 
yoke, Wellesley, Vassar, Colgate and 
every undergraduate liberal arts 
college west of the Appalachians 
except Parsons. The alumni and 
friends of Oberlin who have helped 
make this possible have good cause 
to be proud. > > 


Letters —— 


TREASURES OBERLIN VALUES 


In the two years since I graduated 
from Oberlin I have been back to 
visit twice. But more important is the 
great regularity with which my 
thoughts drift back to the four years 
I spent there. 

With each new experience I have 
away from Oberlin, I come to treasure 
more and more the values of the 
Oberlin community. They are _ too 
many to list individually but their 
underlying theme is that of a deep 
respect for the human condition. It 
is a respect which encompasses all the 
worth-while values of the Judeo- 
Christian tradition in America which, 
unfortunately, our leaders sometimes 
forget about. Yet, the Oberlin com- 
munity never forgot them while I was 
there and, for that reason, Oberlin 
shall always loom in my mind as 
God’s kingdom here on earth. 

All of this sounds emotional, I’m 
afraid, but whenever I speak about 
Oberlin I sound that way. I guess it 
is because Oberlin has become a part 
of me and thus I am incapable of 
being objective about it. 

I cannot think of a more worth- 
while way of investing the money I 
am contributing to the Oberlin Ad- 
vancement Fund in the hope that Ob- 
erlin will continue to foster the values 
of honesty and integrity in those 
people fortunate enough to take part, 
as I did, in the Oberlin educational 
process. 


ROBERT I. FISCHER, ’65 
Lewisburg, Pa. 


FEELS CASTIGATED 


I am one of the 12,000 castigated in 
the perfidious back page appeal (June 
1967) 


The most repugnant feature of the 
borish advertisement was its embod- 
iment of the hypocrisy which seems 
sometimes to characterize Oberlin 
policy. This request was clearly aimed 
at conservative alumni... 

I question the duplicity of several 
aspects of College policy. I might 
mention the flagrant deceit and dis- 
tortion propounded by policy-makers 
in official logic on GST removal. We 
note that alumni rather than religious 
or philosophical functions now pre- 
dominate in Bosworth Hall. Co-ops, 
long persecuted as hotbeds of alleged 
subversive activity and vulgarity, are 
in your ad vaunted as a site of learn- 
ing and labor. 

Recent strides have been made in 
recruitment of minority group mem- 
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bers. This is laudable. Oberlin was, 
however, content to ride as long as 
possible on its reputation as an in- 
tegrated school. Not until the national 
mood indicated this would be better 
a present reality than a fact of antiq- 
uity (honored by a plaque in Car- 
negie Library) was such recruitment 
initiated. In recent years there has 
been occasional harassment of inter- 
racial dating by housemothers and 
administrative personnel. 

I understand from the Oberlin 
mythology that in times gone by my 
alma mater was in the vanguard of 
work for social justice. In recent 
times, self-seeking seems to be its 
more lively preoccupation. 

I fully agree with your statement 
urging contribution to “only those in- 
stitutions whose programs reflect your 
values.” . 

I can support in neither a moral 
nor a financial sense the crude, manip- 
ulative and mercenary spirit of your 
advertisement. It is only because I 
am convinced that a hearty portion of 
the Oberlin community is opposed to 
the values represented in your appeal 
that I will consider contributing to 
Oberlin’s future. 

LINDA B. KINGDON, ’66 
Chicago, III. 


POLLING THE 12,000 


I am one of the 5,287 who contrib- 
uted money to the College last year. 
I believe Oberlin gave me a good 
education, and I want to help it con- 
tinue its work. 

But I can understand the feelings 
of the 12,000 who did not give. How 
many refuse to give for specific rea- 
sons? Why doesn’t the Alumni Mag- 
azine or Advancement Fund poll the 
12,000 and print the results so that 
we can know what the non-contribu- 
tors think of their college? 


STEPHEN S. RAPPOPORT, ’64 
Fairport, N. Y. 


M Epiror’s Note: The June “back 
page” discussed by readers Rappoport 
and Mrs. Kingdon was selected from 
a series of mailings sent last spring 
to encourage alumni participation in 
the Advancement Fund. In one of 
those mailings, the 12,000 non-donors 
were asked point blank if they would 
give to Oberlin. They also were asked 
to indicate their reasons for not giv- 
ing. As might be expected in a poll 
of non-donors, only 549 replied (bare- 
ly 442%). Sixty-one agreed to give, 
10 promised to give, and 404 said they 


wished they could but were unable 
under present personal circumstances. 
Another 22 said they might give later 
on. Only 65 said they would never 
give and 32 of these gave no reason. 
Seven opposed the GST closing, nine 
were former students who preferred 
to support schools where they ulti- 
mately received their degrees, 11 gave 
personal reasons for not giving, four 
protested what they called changes in 
College principles, one objected to be- 
ing solicited, and one. opposed the 
College’s “involvement in the mili- 
tary-industrial complex.” It is re- 
grettable that Mrs. Kingdon feels 
“castigated” because the facts stated 
were intended to encourage the vari- 
ous age groups in the Oberlin family 
to understand each other. 


GRATITUDE 

Please convey my gratitude to those 
responsible for sending Monet’s “Wis- 
teria” to Expo 67. It was good to run 
into this old friend at the wonderful 
fine arts exhibition, and I was proud 
that Oberlin and the Allen Art Mu- 
seum were contributors to the im- 
pressive art display culled from so 
many great collections. 


ANNE SrMcox HEADLEY, ’64 
Hyattsville, Md. : 


M Epitor’s Note: The Allen Museum 
was pleased to respond to the invita- 
tion from the International Fine Arts 
Exhibition, National Gallery of Can- 
ada. 


BLACK POWER 


In response to Ruth M. Turner’s 
“Black Power, A Voice Within” in the 
May 1967 issue, I wonder how Adam 
Clayton Powell represents all black 
people. If he’d been white, his un- 
American words and his hate would 
have had him ousted long ago. There 
are many other worthy Negroes de- 
serving Miss Turner’s praise. Booker 
T. Washington’s “Up from Slavery” 
proves that race problems will be 
solved on an individual basis, never 
through disobedience or lawlessness. 

Only confusion, misery and hate 
result from riots directed against the 
local police and all law and order and 
decency. Then, all Americans lose and 
only Communists gain. 

Most Americans are for economic 
power, for the improvement of the 
self-image, and for the development 
of Negro leadership if it is done 
through the due process of law and 
order. Most Americans are against 
the Ku Klux Klan, the American Nazi 
Party and hatemongers. No nation 
and no individual living today is 
perfect. 


God inspired our Constitution which 
has made our great nation. The Black 
Power material I have seen wants to 
destroy our Constitution and our free 
enterprise system. If “Black Power” 
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is a rallying cry for millions, then it 
should be heard by the ears of white 
America and the world. 


BarBara L, Davis (Mrs. Don E.), ’59 
Orwell, Ohio 


EXPECTED MORE 


I have always been proud of my 
membership in the Oberlin family and 
I have applauded Oberlin’s efforts to 
improve the status of the Negro. 
While chairman of the physics depart- 
ment of Miami University I was the 
first faculty member to appoint a 
Negro as a graduate assistant. How- 
ever, I am shocked and dismayed by 
the prejudice and distortion in Ruth 
Turner’s article in the May issue. 

In view of her position in CORE we 
would expect a presentation of the 
demands of black power. But in an 
article in the Oberlin Alumni Maga- 
zine we would also expect some rec- 
ognition of white accomplishments in 
the Negro’s behalf; some evidence of 
internal efforts by Negroes to make 
themselves more worthy of their 
enormous demands; some efforts to 
control the militants whose methods 
are arson and looting, killing and in- 
citing intense hatred of all whites. 

Whatever the past injustices, how 
can “total equality” exist without 
some approximation of intellectual 
and cultural equality? As for jobs, the 
author must be well aware that many 
organizations are making great efforts 
to find Negroes qualified for positions 
of responsibility. She herself is a 
beneficiary of American philanthro- 
py including a year’s scholarship in 
a German university following grad- 
uation from college. 

The unqualified defense of Adam 
Clayton Powell and assurance that 
black power will protect future Adam 
Powells is an ill omen for our future 
governments. 

The author would properly resent 
any reference to the hideous crimes of 
individual Negroes in a discussion of 
race relations, but is the reiteration of 
crimes of individual whites against 
Negroes any more appropriate? Is it 
fitting to scoff at the fears of whites 
when “total equality” is to be secured 
by decree or by assuming the right to 
burn and loot property, instigated 
only by a rumor which is false more 
often than not? 

If unemployed Negro youth are 
ashamed of their environment, why 
don’t they do something constructive 
about it? A retired professor in Clare- 
mont has occasion to walk past a local 
school twice each day. As he goes by 
he picks up bottles and other litter 
which he takes to the trash container 
behind the building. 

Would not such activity by groups 
living on welfare, for whom time 1s 
only a bore, give them a sense of 
pride? If they persisted in this ac- 
tivity, they and many others would 
stop throwing trash about. Might not 
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their thoughts turn from throwing 
rocks through windows and hurling 
Molotov cocktails? It would be a start 
toward cultured living. Opportunities 
for employment might soon appear, 
followed by chances to live in a better 
neighborhood. 

Ray L. Epwarps, ’08 
Claremont, Calif. 


RELATIVE VIEW? 


Allen Bentley’s article (“Owing,” 
June 1967) sounded typical of many 
a graduate’s opinion of a particular 
institution (not necessarily Oberlin) 
immediately upon leaving it. There is 
a tendency to criticize and condemn. 
“Sadness at leaving’? would be sen- 
timental and sophomoric. 

If “Oberlin has become a vain and 
smug community” isn’t this a relative 
view? If some institutions are less 
smug, why not name them? I thought 
the Ivy League had a monopoly on 
smugness! 

If Oberlin’s only goal is ‘“‘the pres- 
ervation of Oberlin as a liberal arts 
college” wouldn’t it be admirable to 
include the word PRIVATE? A pri- 
vate liberal arts college in this period 
of a proliferation of state-supported 
universities and federally-aided insti- 
tutions could be a purpose worth 
fighting for. Mr. Bentley’s excellent 
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essay on obligation gave all of us 
something to think about, but I think 
it was vague and too destructive. 

When Mr. Bentley finds more 
grounds for comparison between what 
he has received at Oberlin and what 
students at other colleges have re- 
ceived from theirs, his evaluation of 
the College may change. 

THOS. GURNEY, ’27 

Fallbrook, Calif. 


SELF-DISTINGUISHMENT? 


I had mixed reactions to Allen 
Bentley’s views on student dwellings 
in the May issue. How sad that “no 
one takes pride in the main lounge at 
South.” How sad that students “lose 
the gratification of self-distinguish- 
ment that usually goes with study.” 
I presume this is because the dwell- 
ings are too much like hotels. Am I 
wrong in thinking that studying is for 
self-satisfaction as well as self-dis- 
tinguishment? 

It is good, however, to read articles 
like this. Mr. Bentley not only has 
given me a chance to learn what some 
of the young Oberlinites think and 
feel, but I also found much to rem- 
inisce about. 

ZONELLA BLISS FIELD, ’33 
San Fernando, Calif. 


Mrs. Elizabeth H. 
Olmsted, Conservatory 
librarian, examines 
part of a sizable 
private collection of 
vocal music given to 
the Conservatory 

last summer by 
Frederick W. 
Huffman, ’28. The 
250-300 “volume” gift 
includes individual 
songs, collections 

of songs, some 
orchestral scores and 
piano-vocal scores 

of larger works. The 
collection, in excellent 
condition, contains 
compositions by 
standard well-known 
composers plus 

others by lesser- 
known composers of 
the 1920’s, many now 
out of print. 

Mr. Huffman, a 

field director with the 
American Red Cross 
now stationed at 
Selfridge Air Base, 
says the collection 
was started in 

his student days 

at Oberlin. 
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TEN THOUSAND STRONG 


1899 


Miss GRACE A. PAGE is now living at 
the Hamlet Health Center, 150 Cleveland St., 
Chagrin Falls, Ohio 44022. 


1907 


DR. RUTH A. PARMELEE has published a 
booklet, ‘‘A Pioneer in the Euphrates Val- 
ley,’’ describing her experiences as a medi- 
cal missionary in Turkey during the years 
1914 to 1922. It is dedicated to Miss Sarra 
Saprichian, R.N., her student assistant when 
she was in Turkey. 


1910 


Mrs. George Day (RUTH SPANGLER) 
has moved from Salem, Ore., to Ellensburg, 
Wash. She is living with her daughter who 
is an assistant professor in the home eco- 
nomics department at Central Washington 
State College. 


je Be 


The Kiwanis Club of Ft. Lauderdale, Fla., 
in competition with 31,500 Kiwanis Clubs 
around the world, has won first place in the 
international member recruitment program 
by recruiting 31 new members. PHILIP P. 
GOTT is the Ft. Lauderdale club’s secretary. 


1917. 


TIMOTHY YU-WEN JEN is the founder 
and director general of the Kwangtung In- 
stitute of Historical Culture under the 
auspices of the Kwangtung Provincial gov- 
ernment. A typographical error in the Class 
of 1917’s directory made it sound as though 
he were director general of the province. 


1919 


Mr. and Mrs. LEWIS E. DAVIS (Mildred 
Harter, '20) spent five months last fall 
touring Europe by car, driving 7600 miles 
through 21 countries then flying from Rome 
to Greece, Lebanon and Jordan, finishing 
with a Mediterranean cruise from Barcelona. 
In Athens they visited the American School 
for Classical Studies with which Lewis’ 
uncle, the late Louis E. Lord, ’97, was asso- 
ciated for many years. The Davises live in 
Carmel, Calif. 


Leet 


KENNETH S. COLE, biophysicist with the 
National Institutes of Health, has received 
honorary degrees from the University of 
Uppsala, Sweden, and the University of 
Chicago for his outstanding research in the 
field of biophysics. At the Uppsala cere- 
mony, rooted in Middle Ages _ tradition, 
candidates wore ton hat and tails as proper 
academic dress and Army troons fired a gun 
salute as each degree was presented. In 
October Dr. Cole was honored with a silver 
medallion at the 200th Columbia College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. 


1922 


Rev. Douglas H. Decherd, husband of 
REBECCA BURGNER Decherd, died July 
17 in Corsicana, Texas, where they had 
made their home after retirement. Recently 
the Commission on Ecumenical Missions and 
Relations of the United Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A. awarded a special citation 
to the Decherds in recognition of their 36 
years service as missionaries. 


FELLOWSHIPS AVAILABLE FOR GRADUATES 


Oberlin alumni are reminded of the following fellowships now 
available to graduates who meet certain qualifications: 

WHITE HOUSE FELLOW: For men and women aged 23 to 35. In- 
volves assignment for one year to White House staff or in other top 
government offices. No restriction as to major or field of endeavor. 
Deadline for application: Jan. 8, 1968. Open to graduates of any col- 


lege or university. 


DANFORTH FOUNDATION: Fellowships for women, any age, who wish 
to prepare for teaching in college or secondary school, and whose 
preparation for teaching has been postponed or interrupted at least 
three years. Registration deadline: Jan. 2. Open to graduates of any 


college or university. 


AAUW COLLEGE FACULTY PROGRAM: Open to women graduates, 
age 35 or older, of any college or university. 

JOHNSTON FELLOWSHIP: Awarded annually to women graduates of 
Oberlin who have been graduated two years or more. 

GILCHRIST-POTTER PRIZE: Awarded annually to women graduates 
of Oberlin who have been graduated two years or more. 

HASKELL FELLOWSHIP: For men or women who have been gradu- 
ated from Oberlin at least two years. Intended for study outside the 


United States. 


LAUER MEMORIAL FUND: For men or women graduates of Oberlin. 


DIPMAN SCHOLARSHIP: 
journalism. 


For Oberlin men or women interested in 


Further information is available from Miss Dorothy M. Smith, 


Director of Graduate Counseling, Oberlin College, 


44074. 
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Oberlin, Ohio 


EDWARD SCHWARTZ, '65, was elected presi- 
dent of the National Student Association at 
NSA’s 20th congress in August at the University 
of Maryland. Resolutions supported liberation 
of the nation’s Negroes ‘‘by any means neces- 
sary’ and called for organized resistance to 
the draft on college campuses and total stu- 
dent control over nonacademic campus affairs. 
Schwartz ran for the one-year term on a ‘“‘stu- 
dent power’ platform. He was NSA’s national 
affairs vice president during 1966-67. 


DEAN G. NICHOLS has retired from the 
faculty of the University of Wyoming after 
27 years and has moved to Denver. 


1924 


RUTH M. HUBBARD has retired as chief 
clinical psychologist at Waco (Texas) Vet- 
erans Administration Hospital. She con- 
tinues to live in Waco with her mother, Mrs. 
G. D. Hubbard, who is 89. Last summer 
Ruth traveled in Central Asia for six weeks, 
visiting Russia, Siberia, Peoples’ Mongolian 
Republic, Afghanistan, Iran and Istanbul. 

EVELYN M. NOXSEL has retired from the 
National Board of the YWCA and is living 
in Buffalo. 


1933 
Mrs. Irwin Freundlich (LILLIAN LEF- 
KOFSKY), pianist, collaborated with her 


husband on a two-month summer tour of 
master classes, recitals and lecture-demon- 
strations in Oregon, California and Hawaii. 
Her husband is on the faculty of the Juil- 
liard School of Music. 

GEORGE S. WOOD was instructor for a 
direct credits course at the annual Ohio 
School of Installment Credit held at Kent 
State in July and sponsored by the Ohio 
Bankers Association. He is vice president 
of the First National Bank and Trust Co. 
of Lima, Ohio. 


1934 


The Choir of Sunbeam School for Crippled 
Children in Cleveland, directed by ELIZA- 
BETH DAVIS’ Kondorossy, presented the 
premiere of “The Poorest Suitor,’’ an opera- 
oratorio for children’s voices last May. 
The work was composed by her hus- 
band, Leslie and Mrs. Kondorossy wrote the 
text under her pen name, Shawn Hall. In 
June, the premiere of the oratorio ‘David, 
A Son of Jesse,’”’ by Mr. Kondorossy, was 
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presented in Kulas Hall of the Cleveland 
Institute of Music. Mrs. Kondorossy edited 
the Biblical text. 

JOHN LYDENBERG, professor of English 
at Hobart and William Smith Colleges, 
served as chairman of the symposium com- 
mittee for a two-weekend symposium on 
“The Art of Liberal Education” held at the 
colleges in April. 


1935 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN M. HAMILTON 
(DOROTHY PIERCE) are spending the 
academic year at Inter-American University 
in San German, Puerto Rico, where John is 
visiting lecturer in biology. This sabbatical 
leave had been planned for three years ago, 
but John was then asked to be acting dean 
of Park College during an administrative 
change. 

ROBERT F. WEBER, has been elected 
treasurer of Kiwanis International. He 
previously served one year as vice president 
and four years as a trustee. 


1936 


RICHARD K. KELLENBERGER has been 
named acting chairman of the modern 
language department at Colby College for 
the academic year. 


1937 


MARGERY V. ABER has moved from 
Detroit to Stevens Point, Wis., where she is 
assistant professor of music, teaching violin 
and conducting, at Wisconsin State Univer- 
sity. 

WALTER H. RICHARDS, administrative 
assistant and business manager for Elyria 
Methodist Home for the nast five years, has 
moved to Boulder, Colo., to become execu- 
tive director of the Rocky Mountain Meth- 
odist Homes, Inc., and the new Frasier 
Meadows Manor. 


1939 


RICHARD H. ARMITAGE, dean of the 
Ohio State Graduate School, made a tour 
of South America this fall for the Institute 
of International Education and the Council 
of Graduate Schools, visiting Brazil, Ar- 
gentina, Chile, Peru and Colombia. 

RICHARD W. BELL, chairman of the de- 
partment of aeronautics at the Naval Post- 
graduate School in Monterey, Calif., has 
accepted a one-year leave of absence as- 
signment to the scientific branch of the 
Office of Naval Research in London, Eng- 
land. He will visit most of the aeronautical 
research centers in Europe and attend con- 
ferences concerned with all aspects of the 
field. 

Mr. and Mrs. CARL J. SCHNEIDER (DOT 
JONES) have moved from Nebraska to New 
York state, where Carl is professor of gov- 
ernment and chairm3n of social science 
division at Kirkland College, Clinton, N. Y., 
and Dot is assistant professor of English at 
Utica College. 


1940 


SPARTOCO DIBIASIO has been = ap- 
pointed superintendent of schools at Euclid, 
Ohio, with a system serving over 11,000 
students. 

Jim Scott, son of STANLEY F. SCOTT, 
has returned from service in Vietnam. A 
recent visitor to the Scott home was Kaiichi 
Hirose, son of Stanley’s roommate, Michijiro 
Hirose, ’39. Michijiro is with the planning 
division of Onoda Cement Co. 


1941 

Mr. and Mrs. Siegmar Muehl (LOIS 
BAKER) have moved to Charlotte, N. C., 
for a year’s leave of absence from the 


University of Iowa, to teach at Johnson C. 
Smith University, a Negro institution. Sieg 
is director of a staff of seven who will help 
incoming students who are not properly 
prepared academically for college courses. 
Lois will be a reading specialist on the staff. 
The Muehls’ sons will accompany them, 
their daughters are students at Michigan 
State and the University of Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 1967 


JAMES F. FIXX, '57, executive editor of McCall's 
magazine since June 1966, has been named 
editor of the magazine. Jim was feature edi- 
tor of the Saturday Review for four years be- 
for joining McCall's. 


1942 


Mr. and Mrs. DAVID W. HILDNER (Bar- 
bara Bradley, 47) and family have moved 
from Cleveland Heights to Kansas City, Mo. 


Dave is consulting engineer with Ace Elec- 
trical Co. and has been commuting to Kan- 
sas City every few weeks this past year. 

T. RICHARD PATTERSON, Fredonia State 
University college music faculty member 
since 1947, has been elected president of the 
New York State Music Teachers Association. 
He has served two terms as NYSMTA second 
vice president. 


1943 


HUGH (GABBY) ROBERTSON has left 
Porter Henry & Co. in New York to become 
staff marketing consultant for the Family 
Life Insurance Co., Seattle, a company 
which serves the borrowers of savings and 
loan associations with mortgage life and 
disability insurance. He and his wife, 
Marilyn, and son, Seth, moved to Seattle 
in September. Gabby had been with Porter 
Henry, a sales development and marketing 
consultant firm, since 1959. He holds the 
rank of ceptain in the Naval Air Reserve. 

JOHN ROSE, t, and family have moved 
from Chicago to West Palm Beach, Fla., 
where John is minister of the First Unitar- 
ian Society of Palm Beach County. 


1946 


JANET ELLIS, formerly with the physical 
education department at Kansas Wesleyan 
University, is assistant professor of physical 
education at Culver-Stockton College, Can- 
ton, Mo. 

ROY E. NICKSON, retired U. S. Navy 
commander, has been named secretary of 
the Nevada Tax Commission. Roy, who has 
been in the Navy since 1943, has served as 
comptroller of the U. S. Naval Ammunition 
Depot in Hawthorne, Nev., for the past 
several years. 

Mrs. Karl 
LOUGH) 


Reich (DOROTHY McCUL- 
is teaching kindergarten in the 
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FREDERICK 
ALBRINK 


Dr. Wilhelm Albrink 
cod 


STEPHEN ALLENSON 


Douglas '48 and Nancy 
Edwards °48 Allenson 


JUDITH ARNOLD 
(sophomore) 


Paul '40 and Sally 
Clagett ’41 Arnold 


SAMUEL AVERY 
Elroy C. Avery ’36 


Asm 


FRANCES BASH 


John ’39 and Patricia 
Parr ’39 Bash 


DAVID BOXWELL 


Jessie Isaacs °40 
Boxwell 


ANDREA BRADFORD 
(sophomore) 


Rev. Henry ’46 and 
Nell Lane ’47 Bradford 


MICHAEL BROWN 


Hugh '47 and Marilyn 
Chandler ’47 Brown 
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Fargo, N. D. public schools, Her husband is 
an Episcopal minister in Fargo. 


1947 


FRANK N. MARZOCCO has moved from 
East Lansing, Mich., to Cleveland, where he 
is professor of psychology and director of 
institutional planning and academic re- 
sources at Cleveland State University. 

Dr. RICHARD L. WESTERMAN, Evans- 
ville, Ind., physician, was a volunteer for 
the Project HOPE’s medical teaching-treat- 
ment mission to Cartagena, Colombia, for 
a two-month tour aboard the S. S. Hope. 


1948 


Mrs. Robert Hand (JEAN BISHOP) is 
registrar and director of Admissions at the 


Ashtabula area campus of Kent State. She 
is living with her family in Ashtabula while 
her husband is overseas, 

1949 


The Rev. JOHN BENSON, t, is the new 
pastor of the Newcomerstown (Ohio) Meth- 
odist Church. 

Rev. HARRY A. CARNEY, t, is the new 
pastor at Lakemore Methodist Church, Ak- 
ron, Ohio. 

Dr. and Mrs. HOMER C. COOPER (PA- 
TRICIA M. IRVIN) have moved into their 
new home at 145 Pendleton Dr., Athens, Ga. 
Since 1964 Homer has been director of the 
social science research institute at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia. He and Trish are the 
parents of Alice, 12, Ben, 1044, and Marian, 
9. 

The National Federation of Press Women 
has awarded VIRGINIA McCORISON Mc- 
Connell a first prize in juvenile writing or 
editing for one of six textbooks she wrote 
and edited for the Colorado Springs public 
schools. She is currently editing a hand- 
book for Indians on economic resources and 


82 Children of 


®@ SEVENTY-EIGHT of the 688 
members of the class of 1971 and 
four of Oberlin’s 27 new transfer 
students come from families where 
either the mother or the father or 
both are graduates or former stu- 
dents. Each of these newcomers is 
pictured on this and the following 


seven pages. 
Thirty-two of the new students 


can claim that both their mother 
and father went to Oberlin. One of 
these, David W. Martin, has two 
cousins as classmates. He is a son 
of Edwin W. and Emma Rose Hub- 
bard Martin, both ’39, and a brother 
of Sylvia Martin, ’68. On the eve 
of Dave’s departure for Oberlin 
his father was named U.S. consul 
general at Hong Kong. 

Dave’s freshman cousin on his 
mother’s side is Gail E. Stern, 
daughter of Mary Martin Stern, ’46. 
On his father’s side, he is a cousin 
of Lloyd B. Swift Jr., son of Lloyd, 
’43, and Gladys Hubbard, ’44, Swift. 
Dave and Lloyd’s maternal grand- 
parents are Hugh W., °13, and Ma- 
bel Ellis, m’38, Hubbard. 


has an assistant-editorship with the South 
Dakota Review. 


1950 


JACQUE STERENBERG is instrumental 
music supervisor in the junior high school 
at Ft. Madison, Iowa. 


1951 


JAMES C. CALLISON has been appointed 
a regional commissioner of the Social and 
Rehabilitation Service, U. S. Dept. of Health, 
Education and Welfare. He will be respon- 
sible for supervising all SRS activities in 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
Delaware. 

DAVID CRISPIN has been promoted to 
associate professor of education and chair- 
man of the foundations division at Indiana 
State University, Terre Haute. 

DONALD L. GILBERT has been named 
general sales manager of Cleveland Quarries 
Co. The new position is an addition to one 
he already held as assistant vice president 
of refractory sales. A resident of Oberlin, 
he has been with the quarries since 1957. 

LESLIE E. GRAYSON has resigned from 
California Texas Oil Corp. and is with Har- 
vard University’s development advisory 
service. He is currently serving as advisor 
to the minister of economic affairs in 
Ghana. 

WILLIAM J. ROBINSON JR. has received 
a Ph.D. in anthropology from the University 
of Arizona. He and his wife and two 
children live in Tucson, where he is a re- 
search associate in the Tree Ring Lab. 


he des 


JOSEPH LENOUGH ANDERSON is chair- 
man of the humanities division of Minnesota 
State College at Marshall. He has been 
abroad since 1965. 


Alumni Enroll 


The Class of 1971 also has two 
other sets of cousins whose parents 
are alumni. Jonathan B. Leonard 
and Marion L. Leonard are grand- 
children of Mrs. H. J. Leonard 
(Marion Slater, ’11). Steven D. 
Woodruff and Rosemary S. Wood- 
ruff are grandchildren of the late 
C. Merle and Althea Rowland Wood- 
ruff, both ’01. Mrs. Woodruff was 
YWCA secretary at Oberlin from 
1923 to 1936. 

Another of the alumni freshmen 
is a United States Presidential 
scholar, one of the highest caliber 
students in the nation. She is Susan 
Martin, daughter of Elizabeth Har- 
ter Martin, ’42. The nation’s 121 
Presidential Scholars include one 
boy and one girl from each of the 
states, the District of Columbia, 
Puerto Rico, Americans living 
abroad, and 15 selected at large. 
Susan is the representative from 
Louisiana and plans to major in 
mathematics at Oberlin. 

Lucy Reuben (daughter of the 
Rev. Odell Reuben, ’46) and David 
Simpson (son of Frank C. and Pa- 
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TAKES SHANSI POST 


Charles G. Gosselink, ’57, 
director of U.S.I.S. at the 
American Embassy in Sanaa, 
Yemen, since the summer of 
1966, is the new director- 
elect of Shansi’s program in 
Madurai, India. He plans to 
spend this year at Columbia 
studying for a master’s de- 
gree in teaching English as a 
foreign language and go to 
India in September 1968. 
Charles and his wife (Char- 
lotte Penfield 57) both were 
Shansi reps. They have three 
children, James 4, Robert, 2%, 
and Rebecca Elizabeth, born 
April 22. 


J. FREDERICK LACEY, instructor in 
English at Colorado State College since 1964, 
is now associate professor of English at 
Treasure Valley Community College, On- 
tario, Ore. 

HARRY R. PAULINO is an associate pro- 
fessor of law at the Franklin Law School of 
Capital University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Mr. and Mrs. NEALE STAHL (CLAIRE 


at Oberlin 


tricia Stover Simpson, both ’46) are 
national merit scholars. David 
Dickinson (son of the Rev. Selden 
C. Dickinson, ’35) and Christopher 
Stanton (son of the Rev. Howard E. 
and Alison White Stanton, both ’43) 
are Seabury C. Mastick scholars. 

The Class of 1971 has a total of 
16 national merit scholars. Twenty- 
five other freshmen are holders of 
Glen Gray, General Motors, Mas- 
tick, National Achievement, Procter 
and Gamble, alumni regional and 
Sloan scholarships. 

The class comes from 45 states 
and the District of Columbia and 
includes native students from seven 
countries and American students 
who have been living in eight other 
countries. 

New York with 134 students and 
Ohio with 103 head the list of 15 
states which have sent 10 or more 
students to Oberlin. The class was 
selected from a total of 2,500 appli- 
cants, approximately the same as 
applied for the class of 1970, but 
sharply lower than the 3,165 who 
applied for the Class of 1969. 


NOVEMBER 1967 


ISAAC) have adopted a d : ian 
Ruth, born June 10. Be gaa ea 
HENRY J. WING JR. is assistant professor 
of music at Elmira College, Elmira, N. Y. 
Henry completed his Ph.D. in musicology at 
Boston University in 1966. His address is 
ean St., Elmira, N. Y. 

r. and Mrs. Charles F. Wood J 
BLACK) have moved from Hamilton, wey. 
to Shokan, N. Y., where Chuck is teaching 
llth grade American history at Onteora 
Central School. They have three children, 
Bill, 614, Bob, 5, and Suzanne, 2. 


1953 


STEPHEN NORDLINGER has been re- 
assigned to the Washington bureau of the 
Baltimore Sun ofter over two years with 
the newspaper’s bureau in Moscow, Russia. 

LUCIA VERNON YATES and James F., 
Schultz were married on June 17. They 
live at Box 152, Glen Ellen, Calif. 95442. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rene Wadlow (ELINOR 
HOHMAN) are the parents of a son, Justin 
Steffen, born May 27. They reside in Haute- 
Savoie, France. 


1954 


RICHARD C. ANDERSON has been pro- 
moted from assistant cashier to an assistant 
vice president with Central National Bank 
of Cleveland. 

Rev. WALTER T. GANDEK is now pastor 
of the First Methodist Church in Hights- 
town, N. J. 

GEORGE G. KAUFMAN has been pro- 
moted to senior economist in the research 
department of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago. 


io5 


MICHAEL C. LOCKWOOD and Ruth 
Karlsson were married May 10 in Kodai- 
kanal, India. 

Mr. and Mrs. MICHAEL H. SIEGEL (Anne 
Baker, ’58) and their three children have 
moved to 804 Watson St., Ripon, Wis., where 
Mike is associate professor of psychology at 
Ripon College. 


1956 


RUTH RITTENHOUSE Morris’s reviews 
of “Girls at Vocational High” and ‘Cottage 
Six’’ appeared in the June issue of the 
Journal of Criminology, Criminal Law and 
Police Science. She is a professorial lec- 
turer in sociology at American University. 


1957 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Carper (JANET 
HOLMES) have moved from New York City 
to Cornish, Me. Tom is teaching at the Uni- 
versity of Maine in Portland and Janet at 
the high school in Cornish. 

MARY LOU BEAMAN and John S. Pas- 
chal Jr. were married Aug. 12 in Charlotte, 
N.C. A graduate of the University of North 
Carolina, John is a high school chemistry 
teacher, and Mary Lou for four years has 
been organist and assistant in music at 
Myers Park Baptist Church in Charlotte. 
They will live in Swansea, Wales, on a Ful- 
bright grant for this year and then return 
to Charlotte. 


1958 


Dr. ALAN BARKIN has completed his 
residency in internal medicine as a hematol- 
ogy fellow at Stanford Medical Center and 
is on the staff of the Permanente Medical 
Group in Redwood City, Calif. He and his 
wife (Corinne Isaac, ’60) have three chil- 
dren: Matthew, 415, Janet, 215, and Paul, 
eight months. Their address is 1972 Byers 
Dr., Menlo Park, Calif. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Bearden (TAMARA 
A. THOMPSON) are the parents of a daugh- 
ter, Melanie Lynn, born April 11. The Bear- 
dens were in Oberlin last summer to attend 
the Music Teachers Performance Institute. 
Mr. Bearden is instrumental music teacher 
in Washington High School, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Mr. and Mrs. HARVEY CULBERT (ALICE 
SUMMERBELL) have adopted a son, Tim- 
othy Patrick, born Dec. 25, 1966. They have 
a daughter, Laurie, 112. 


TIMOTHY CANTRICK 


Robert B. Cantrick 
’51-’53 


JAMES CARLSON 
(junior) 


Ellsworth ’39 and 
Florence Dunn ’40 
Carlson 


MELANIE CASTELL 


Harriet Hope ’31 
Castell 


SUSAN COPELAND 
(sophomore) 


S. Bruce Copeland ’46 


RENA CRISPIN 


David ’51 and Jenny 
Kubiciki '51 Crispin 


BARBARA CROSS 


Dr. Frederick ’42 and 
Priscilla Baker ’43 
Cross 


CAROLINE DAVIS 


Margaret Wilson ’44 
Davis 


JUDITH DeJARNATT 


Arlie '46 and Donna 
Stoffel '46 DeJarnatt 


bo 
- 
— 


DAVID DICKINSON 


Rev. Selden C. 
Dickinson ’35 


PETER DOERSCHUK 


Ernest 37 and Helen 
Monks ’38 Doerschuk 


CHRISTINE 
DONNELLY 


Landy Donnelly ’40 


KATHRYN EASTER 


Rev. George °42 and 
Ruth Eaton '44 Easter 


DAVID ELDRED 
Nelson Eldred ’43 


PHILIP FAFLICK 
Carl Faflick ’'43 


SUSAN FRYE 


Theodore ’47 and 
Martha Kissane ’43 
Frye 


MICHAEL GOMEZ- 
IBANEZ 


Jose m’38 and Lydia 
Ross ’38 Gomez-Ibanez 
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After teaching in military dependents 
schools in Germany and England for the 
past four years, RONALD GREIM has re- 
turned to California to teach physics and 
general science at the high school in La 
Habra. 

Mrs. Steven Hansen (ANNE LOUISE 
JONES) revorts that they are “‘permanent- 
ly’’ settled in Milwaukee. Her husband has 
joined the staff of the Milwaukee Psychiat- 
ric Hospital as a psychiatrist. They have 
two children, Hugh, 515, and Amy, 314. 
Anne is planning on part-time study at the 
University of Wisconsin at Milwaukee this 
year and hopes eventually to enter a grad- 
uate program there. 

In August ROY F. KEHL attended the 
National Fellowship of Methodist Musicians 
in Oberlin. He is an associate professor of 
organ and piano at Houghton College, N. Y. 

THEODORE KOENIG JR. took his New 
Brighton High School Band of New Bright- 
on, Pa., to Expo ’67 on June 8. The band— 
132 strong—marched and played American 
songs for some 45 minutes—‘‘stopping the 
show.”’ Ted received the master of music 
education degree in July from Vandercook 
College of Music in Chicago. He is con- 
tinuing his job at New Brighton this year. 

ROBERT KREIS, music director of the 
Wheeling (W. Va.) Symphony Society, and 
Joan Binstock were married Aug. 24 in 
Hyannis, Mass. Joan is a senior violin major 
at Duquesne University and a member of 
the Wheeling Symphony. Bob, in his fourth 
season at Wheeling, will be guest conductor 
for eight concerts with the Tampa, Fla., 
Philharmonic this seeson. 

ROBERT REISS and his wife (JOAN 
SHOEMAKER) have been members of a 
kibbutz in Western Galilee, Israel, for the 
past eight years. They are now known by 
their Hebrew names, Reuven and Yehudit 
Ben-Yosef, and have a daughter, Tirtsah, 5, 
and a son, Karmi, 2. Yehudit works with 
the kibbutz children and has been active in 
dance grouvs. Reuven’s first book of 
Hebrew poetry, ‘“Shachafim Mamtinim”’ 
(Waiting Seagulls), was published in 1965; 
his next book, ‘‘Lo Elanot Bilvad’”’ (Not Only 
Trees), is scheduled for release this fall. 
Their address is Kibbutz Kabri, Doar Na 
Galil Maaravi, Israel. 


Io 


ROBERT F. BARNES has joined the Du 
Pont Company’s plastics department, re- 
search and development division at the ex- 
perimental station near Wilmington, Del. 

Capt. THEODORE BOLLIGER is stationed 
at Clark AFB, Philippines, serving as radi- 
ologist. His wife (RUTH WEISS) and chil- 
dren have joined him there. 

Rev. and Mrs. Anson D. Cole (GAIL 
CANNON) are the parents of a son, Charles 
Anson, born March 30. He joins sisters 
Caroline, 6, and Anne, 4. The Rev. Mr. Cole 
is rector of St. Barnabas Episcopal Church 
in Cortez, Colo. 

Dr. and Mrs. EDWARD A. KRINZMAN 
are the parents of a daughter, Karen Jane, 
born July 31. 

Mr. and Mrs. James Munger (CAROL 
MILLER) are living in Sacramento, Calif., 
where Jim is teaching at Sacramento City 
Junior College while putting the final 
touches on his doctoral thesis for the Uni- 
versity of the Pacific. Their son, Mark, was 
born June 20 and their daughter, Beth, is in 
kindergarten. 

ROBERT S. THOMPSON and Judith Ann 
Curfman of Cincinnati were married June 
17. They are living in Livonia, Mich., while 
Rob is working on his doctorate in govern- 
ment at the University of Michigan and 
Judy teaches music in the Wayne elemen- 
tary schools. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hyuk Yu (GAIL EMMENS) 
have moved to Madison, where he is asso- 
ciate professor of chemistry at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 


1960 


Mrs. John E, Bentley (JUDITH O. COOK) 
is assistant professor of flute at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee at Knoxville and is also 
principal flute in the Knoxville Symphony. 
She received her master’s in woodwinds in 


VINCENT GRABILL 


Elliott ’°32 and Martha 
Loomis ’44 Grabill 


CAROLYN GRESSITT 


Margaret Kriete ’38 
Gressitt 


RUTH GRUBER 


Jacob ’42 and Shirley 
Moskowitz ’42 Gruber 


CLARA GUTSCHE 


David ’43 and Alice 
Carr °43 Gutsche 


WILLIAM 
HALTEMAN 


Alfred Halteman ’43 


JOHN HAWTHORNE 


Marjie Horner ’44 
Hawthorne 


ELIZABETH BURR 
Carol Tabor '42 Hayes 


TULLE HAZELRIGG 


Jane Andersen ’39 
Hazelrigg 
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April. Her husband, John, who received his 
doctor of musical arts in April also, is as- 
sistant professor of oboe at the University 
of Tennessee and principal oboe in the 
Knoxville Symphony. 

MICHAEL R. CODEL married Birte Elise 
Nielsen May 27 in Holbaek, Denmark. They 
are living in London where Mike is a staff 
correspondent with The Associated Press. 
He completed a two-year term in March 
as AP’s Congo (Kinshasa) correspondent. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles W. Heffernan (M. 
ETHEL BRIGGS) have moved from Roches- 
ter, Mich., to Tempe, Ariz., where he is 
associate professor of music at Arizona 
State University and she is teaching flute 
and piano privately. They have a daughter, 
Priscilla, 2. 

Mrs. Michael Kutner (NANCY GATES) is 
assistant professor of sociology at Texas 
A & M. Her husband will continue work 
toward his doctorate in statistics at the uni- 
versity under a NSF faculty fellowship. The 
Kutners have a daughter, Michelle Lynn, 
born Dec. 7, 1966. 

THOMAS T. READ has been appointed 
assistant professor of mathematics at West- 
ern Washington State College in Bellingham, 
Wash. 

DAVID H. ZUCKER has been named a 
Syracuse University Fellow and is complet- 
ing work for his Ph.D. in English there. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Joe Adcock (CYNTHIA 
LETTS) are living in Philadelphia, where 
Joe writes for the Sunday Bulletin Magazine 
and Cynthia is a freelance writer. They 
have a daughter, Megan Joanna, born last 
December. 

Mrs. Thomas O. Calhoun (SONDRA FEE- 
NAN) and her husband moved to Newark, 
Del., in August. Tom has completed grad- 
uate study at the University of Michigan 
and is assistant professor of English at the 
University of Delaware. Sondra is teaching 
elementary vocal music in the Newark 
publie schools. 

Mr. and Mrs. DAVID GROTKE (Linda 
Bailey, 64 are the parents of a daughter, 
Abigail Marsch, born June 7. Their son, 
Christopher is 3. They live at 32 Cayuga St., 
Pato urn, N.Y. 

Mr. and Mrs. RALPH W. HUENEMANN 
are the parents of a daughter, Laura Eliza- 
beth, born June 13. The Huenemanns, who 
also have a son, Geoffrey, live at 62 Linna- 
ean St., Cambridge, Mass. 02138. 

Mr. and Mrs. John A. Kerr Jr. (PATRICIA 
ANDREWS) are spending the year in Lis- 
bon, Portugal, where John is doing his dis- 
sertation research on a Fulbright Fellow- 
ship. They have two children, Ian Anthony, 
215, and Katherine, six months. 

WILLIAM C. MITCHELL is a senior 
physicist with the isotope power project, 3M 
Company, St. Paul, Minn. 

Mr. and Mrs. John D. Patrick (THEO- 
DORA LOVEJOY) have moved to Swarth- 
more, Pa., where John is teaching in the 
economics department at Swarthmore Col- 
lege. Teddy hes begun a doctoral internship 
in counseling psychology at the Elwyn In- 
stitute in Media, Pa. 

JAMES G. SCOVILLE spent two months 
of the summer in Afghanistan with the 
Agency for International Development and 
is back at Harvard as assistant professor of 
economics. His wife (Judith Nelson, ’62) is 
studying at Boston University Graduate 
School after working as a researcher for a 
Boston management consulting firm. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jan Williams (DIANE 
WEINS) have bought a big old house at 63 
Anderson Pl., Buffalo, N. Y. 14222. Jan 1s 
percussion instructor at the University of 
Buffalo and Diane plays with the Buffalo 
Philharmonic. They have a daughter, Eliza- 
beth, who had her first birthday in June. 

JON L. WILLIAMS has joined the psy- 
chology department faculty at Kenyon Col- 
lege. 


1962 
WILLIAM M. BAKER is teaching psy- 
chology at Converse College, Spartanburg, 
S. C. 
ROGER BATZ is a social science instruc- 
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tor in the campus school at Western Illinois 
University. Roger received his A.M. degree 
in history from Central Michigan last June. 

GERALDINE ELMER is studying for a 
master’s degree in music education at the 
State University College at Potsdam, N. Y. 

BRIAN A. FREEMAN is an assistant pro- 
fessor on the law school faculty at Capital 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 

HELENE JOSEPH received the M.A. in 
music from San Jose State College (Calif.) 
in June and is teaching vocal music in the 
Santa Clara (Calif.) Unified School System. 

THOMAS G. McCARTY and Marilyn E. 
King were married July 15 in Boston. 
They are living in S. Burlington, Vt., where 
Tom is an instructor of classics at the Uni- 
versity of Vermont and Marilyn is teaching 
at St. Michael’s College. 

JOHN K. MUTH has finished graduate 
studies at Johns Hopkins and is head of the 
mathematics department at St. Timothy’s 
School, a private girls’ school near Balti- 
more, Md. 

ROBERT H. NEILL has received an M.D. 
degree from Ohio State and is interning at 
Milwaukee County General Hospital, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

DAVID H. RAYMOND, participant in 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co.’s 
actuarial program, has been named a Fellow 
in the Society of Actuaries. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Smith (PATSY A. 
FORD) are living in New Haven, Conn., 
where he is assistant director of the transi- 
tional year program and she is teaching 
vocal music in the public schools. 

Mr. and Mrs. RALPH J. WARD (Con- 
stance L. Chapman, ’64) have moved to 
Abington, Pa., where Ralnvh has accepted a 
position as band director at the south cam- 
pus of Abington Senior High School, a 
school of 2,000 students in grades 11 and 12 
only. 

JONATHAN WEINTRAUB has completed 
Peace Corps training at Lincoln (Pa.) Uni- 
versity and has been assigned for teaching 
in Barbados. 

CHRIS and PENNY (JEAN PETERSON) 
WHEELER are parents of Laura Margaret 
(88), born July 14, 1967. They have been 
living in Stockholm for the past two years 
where Chris is doing research for his Ph.D. 
and Penny teaches English and French. 
Chris is teaching at Stockholm Univ. this 
fall and they will return to the States in 
December. Laura’s grandparents are Joe, 
33, and Shirley Baierle-Price, '’36, Wheeler. 

DAVID W. ZIEGLER is an instructor of 
political science at Western Washington 
State College in Bellingham. 
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JAMES N. BECHT has received a master 
of public health degree from the University 
of Michigan and is assistant director, medi- 
cal work, Santa Cruz district, for the Meth- 
odist Church in Bolivia, and administrative 
advisor to the Montero Public Health Coun- 
cil in Eastern Bolivia. 

Dr. and Mrs. JOHN H. BUEHLER (LAU- 
RIE OLIVER) both have received graduate 
degrees from Duke, Laurie an M.A. in 
English and John an M.D. They are living 
in Chicago where John is interning at 
Northwestern University affiliated hospitals. 

CARL F. DREISBACH (MAT) is a glass 
instructor at the Toledo Museum of Art 
School. He received his master of fine arts 
from the University of Wisconsin in June. 

Mrs. James E. East (PHYLLIS M. ORR) 
is an instructor in piano at the Arlington 
Institute of Music in Arlington, Va. She 
also teaches piano privately. 


DAVID A. EVANS has received his Ph.D. 
from Cal Tech and is an assistant professor 
of chemistry at UCLA. His wife (SALLY 
WELLIVER) is teaching physical science at 
Westlake School in Beverly Hills, Calif. 

SUSAN DARBY and Peter Grilli were 
married Aug. 26 and are living at Spring 
St., Duxbury, Mass. Susan is teaching violin 
to kindergarten, first, and second graders 
(Suzuki method) under a Title III art en- 
richment program at Harwich Elementary 
School. 

After working in business for two years, 
CHRISTOPHER F. HAYES is now preparing 
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to teach. He is working on a master’s in 
English literature at San Francisco State 
College after spending the summer in 
Europe. 

GALE KRAMER is a teaching fellow in 
music theory and is working on a doctoral 
degree in organ performance at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

MARIANA MASTERSON is studying for 
her doctorate in English literature and is a 
teaching fellow at the University of To- 
ronto, Canada. 

G. BRUCE McCLELLAND was graduated 
from Marquette Medical College in June 
and is interning at Cottage Hospital, Santa 
Barbara, Calif. 

Mrs. J. Larry Mench (NOREEN L. BEN- 
DER) is a programmer trainee with the 
Ohio State Liquor Control Board in Colum- 
bus. 

Mr. and Mrs. JOHN D. PEYTON (SUE 
CORLEY) have moved to Kansas City, Mo., 
where John is an instructor in philosophy 
at the University of Missouri. 

SCOTT L. WACHENHEIM, who has been 
teaching junior high school educationally 
handicapped children in Piedmont, Calif., is 
at the University of California in Berkeley 
for a year of “limited status’’ work in 
psychology. 


1964 


CHARLES S. BAKER, who was an inter- 
library loan assistant at Western Reserve 
University Library in Cleveland for the 
summer, is teaching elementary instru- 
mental and vocal music in the Wickliffe, 
Ohio, city schools. 

RUTH ANN SKINNER and Rex L. Becker 
Jr., t, 68, were married Aug. 12 in Fairchild 
Chapel, Oberlin. They are living in Oberlin 
and both are doing social work with Lorain 
County Welfare. 

R. JANE ROSS and Bradley Crawford 
were married March 16 and are living in 
Brighton, Mass. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Druy (JOAN 
EHRLICH) are living in New Haven, Conn., 
where he is a fourth-year medical student 
at Yale and she is teaching French at Amity 
Regional High School. 

DON A. EHRLICH is taking basic training 
in the Army and expects to be assigned to 
the West Point Army Band. 

CAROLYNN NAN FISCHEL is teaching 
U. S. history, Asian studies and social sci- 
ence at Wellesley Senior High School in 
Wellesley, Mass. 

BARBARA KNISELY and William K. 
Gaeddert were married July 20 in Moline, 
Ill., and are living in Natchitoches, La. Bill 
is instructor of music at Northwestern State 
College of Louisiana and Barbara is working 
in the county library there. 

JOHN P. KINCAID is working as a psy- 
chologist at Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio, 
and working on his Ph.D. from Ohio State 
on a part-time basis. His wife is teaching 
French at the base. 

Mr. and Mrs. WILLIAM KONNEY (CAR- 
OL ANN VAN NORDSTRAND) have moved 
to 1284 Court St., N.E., Salem, Ore. Bill 
received the M.A. degree in music from the 
University of Iowa in August and is now 
instructor in cello at Willamette University. 

MARCIA SPRINKLE and William Kopit 
were married in August and are living in 
Washington, D. C. Marcia completed her 
master’s degree in elementary education at 
the Bank Street School in New York City in 
July and is teaching in an experimental 
school in Washington. Their address is 1915 
Calvert St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 20009. 

MARTHA BRIGGS and Robert J. Kvaal 
were married Aug. 19 in Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio. They are living in Cambridge, Mass., 
where he is studying at the Harvard School 
of Business Administration. 

BRUCE McINTYRE has resigned from the 
Parma Philharmonic Orchestra to take a 
graduate assistantship in opera at Indiana 
University where he is working on a doc- 
torate in opera. He is still a coach with the 
Lake Erie Opera Theater. 

SUSAN RUPP MacKNIGHT has accepted 
a position as a research assistant at Amer- 
ican University in Washington for the com- 
ing year. 
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BRENDA MAURICE, who has been in- 
structor of music at West Virginia State Col- 
lege in Institute, has a Fullbright grant to 
do study in organ with Michael Schneider 
at Hochschule fur Musik in Cologne, Ger- 
many. 

JOHN M. NEILL has received his com- 
mission as an officer in the Air Corps and is 
in pilot training at Moody AFB, Ga. He and 
his wife, the former Sara Lee Bacon, live in 
Valdosta. 

After teaching English in Skokie, IJ1., for 
the past year, BARBARA RICE has decided 
to study psychiatric social work. She is 
enrolled at Loyola School of Social Work in 
Chicago and is commuting from her home 
in Evanston. 

LESLIE ANN RIECHERS, after complet- 
ing her M.A. at Wesleyan University, is a re- 
search technician in cytogenetics with the 
National Cancer Institute, National Insti- 
tutes of Health, Bethesda, Md. 

JAMES C. SCOTT and Mary Belle Barto 
of Easton, Md., were married July 22. Mary 
Belle is a 1967 graduate in flute from the 
Peabody Conservatory of Music where Jim 
has been studying. In September Jim began 
a new position as instructor in music, teach- 
ing flute and theory, at Douglass College, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J. 
They are living at 20 Lake Ave., Somerset, 
N. J. 

Mr. and Mrs. Don Thompson (MAR- 
GARET CURTIS) are the parents of a 
daughter, Valerie Lee, born July 20. She is 
the first grandchild of Mr. and Mrs. William 
E. Curtis (Elizabeth McGee) both ’39, and 
the first great-grandchild of Margaret Brad- 
shaw McGee, ’10, of Oberlin. 

NIKOLAI URSIN is a graduate student in 
motion picture production at the University 
of California at Los Angeles. During the 
summer he worked as a photographer and 
motion picture projectionist. 


1965 


CURTIS S. ADKISSON has received a 
master’s degree from Miami University. 

After receiving the M.M. degree from the 
University of Kentucky in August, JOHN 
ALEXANDER has a graduate assistantship 
in choral music at the University of Illinois 
and is studying for the D.M.A. 

Mr. and Mrs. RICHARD BASSETT (Geor- 
gia Berthelon, °63) will be in Athens, 
Greece, for the next two years. They are 
both teaching music with the American 
Community Schools. 

PETER J. CLEMENS III has received a 
master’s degree in business administration 
from the University of Michigan and is a 
mathematical analyst for Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas in Toledo. 

ROY DELP has received a master of music 
degree from the New England Conservatory 
and is an instructor of music at Augusta 
College, Ga. During the summer he was a 
principal artist with the Lake George Opera 
Festival in New York, having roles in 
“Tosca” and ‘‘The Marriage of Figaro.” 

MARIE FLATGAARD and Alan de Veritch 
were married Aug. 25 in Dallas, Tex. Alan 
is a violist in the Marine Band and the 
White House String Quintet. Marie is con- 
tinuing cello study as a snecial student at 
Peabody Conservatory in Baltimore. They 
are living at 3424 A, South Utah, Arlington, 
Va. 

SUSAN HAMMOCK completed two years 
as program assistant of the campus YM- 
YWCA at Washington University last May. 
On June 3 she was married to Paul D. 
Ramshaw of New Britain, Conn., who had 
been studying at Concordia Seminary in 
St. Louis. The wedding was a festive cele- 
bration and an experiment in liturgics—they 
wrote the service combining several church 
traditions. After a summer working with 
the Christian Ministry 1n the National Parks, 
they are both studying at Union Theological 
Seminary—Paul to complete his B.D. next 
June and Susan in a master’s program. 
They are living at 600 West 122 St., New 
York, N. Y. 10027. 

Mr. and Mrs. DAVID HATFIELD (DIANA 
HULSE) are the parents of a son, Chris- 
topher Ward, born July 16. After receiving 
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a master’s degree from the New England 
Conservatory, David is teaching voice at 
Oakland University, Rochester, Mich. 

- Mr. and Mrs. THEODORE C. HEIN are 
living in College Park, Md., while he is a 
mathematician for the Department of De- 
fense at the night vision lab, Ft. Belvoir, Va. 
Theodore was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Maryland in 1966. 

ALAN W. HOUSEMAN and Susan H. Mar- 
golis, 66, were married June 17 in Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. 

Mr. and Mrs. JONATHAN LIPSKY 
(JEANNE BAKER) have both received 
master’s degrees from the University of 
Iowa. 

Mrs. Gordon L. Noel (MARGARET D. 
WILKINS, MAT) has moved to Chicago, 
where she is a writer of science filmstrips 
and science editor at Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica Educational Corp. Gordon is interning 
at the University of Chicago Hospitals. 
Their address is 1450 E. 55th Place, Chicago, 
Ill. 60637. 

FLORENCE ANNE PARKS has accepted 
a job es college organist and instructor in 
music at Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala. 

Mrs. Robert Seymour (MARIANNE STER- 
LING) was enrolled in a master’s of educa- 
tion program at Southern Connecticut State 
College in New Haven for the summer. 
This fall she is continuing her teaching at 
East School in New Canaan, Conn. Mari- 
anne’s and Bob’s address is P.O. Box 159, 
West Redding Conn. 06896. 

TOM SHOWLER finished Peace Corps 
service in July and is teaching elementary 
school in Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Steven Sinding (MONICA KNORR) 
is a ovlanning assistant with Operation 
Breakthrough, local community action pro- 
gram concerned with problems of poverty 
in Durham County, N. C. 

Mr. and Mrs. JOHN BARRY TALLEY 
(MARCIA DUTTON TALLEY) are in Balti- 
more for a second year. Barry received his 
moeaster’s degree in choral conducting from 
Peabody Conservatory of Music last June 
and is enrolled in their doctoral program. 
In addition to his study, he has an assistant- 
ship and is teaching piano and theory and 
is also music director at Bryn Mawr School 
for girls in North Baltimore. The Talleys 
have an apartment on the Bryn Mawr 
school campus. Marcia is teaching sixth 
grade at Towson, Md. They spent the 
summer as counselors at Aloha Camp in 
Fairlee, Vt. 

Mrs. Frank Taussig (ROBERTA MARTIN) 
has been named associate editor of the 
Bluffton (Ohio) News. Frank, ’61, is on the 
mathematics department faculty at Ohio 
Northern. 

Mrs. David Tharp (EUDORA ANN MIL- 
LER) is a research assistant, biochemistry 
department, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Ind. 

Mr. and Mrs. JOHN F. WALKER (JOAN 
McKINNELL) are the parents of a son, 
Steven John, born July 17. 

ROBERTA E. WHITNEY, who has been in 
Ashland for the past two years, has accepted 
a position teaching 10th grade biology in 
the Coral Gables High School, Coral Gables, 
Fla. 

SUSAN ZIEGLER is studying German in 
Salzburg, Austria. 
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JEFFREY S. BERLIN participated in a U. 
S. Air Force Reserve Officers Training 
Corps field training encampment at Gunter 
AFB, Ala., last summer. A graduate student 
at Harvard, he is an AFROTC cadet at the 
college in a special two-year program for 
becoming Air Force officers. 

After a year studying Old and Middle 
English at University College at the Uni- 
versity of London RUTH BROWNELL has 
returned to teach eighth and ninth grade 
English in Brookfield Center, Conn. 

MICHAEL L. GRANNON and Diane G. 
Bendall, ’67, were married Aug. 21 in Pitts- 


burgh. Michael is finishing a _ graduate 
business program at the University of Vir- 
ginia and Diane is doing graduate work in 
elementary education at Goucher, 
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RUSSELL C. HURD was ordained as a 
deacon of the Methodist Church at the an- 
nual meeting of the Northeast Ohio Confer- 
ence held last summer in Lakeside, Ohio. 
Russ, a student at Chicago Theological 
Seminary, must complete his internship and 
a third year of seminary before becoming a 
full-fledged minister. 

MARCIA HOLBROOK and Anthony M. 
Lynch (Harvard '66) were married July 29 
in International Falls, Minn. They are living 
in Cambridge, Mass., where he is working 
in the admissions office and coaching track 
and she is at the Graduate School of Educa- 
tion. They also serve as proctors and ad- 
visers in a freshman dormitory at Harvard. 

LESLIE NOBLE (MAT) has completed a 
year of study in higher education and stu- 
dent personnel at the University of Illinois. 


WINS $5000 SPORT QUIZ 


Edward Kaplan, ’66, broad- 
caster of Oberlin football, bas- 
ketball and baseball games 
over WOBC in 1965 and 1966, 
has won the $5000 first prize 
in SPORT Magazine’s national 
“Giant Sport Quiz” contest. 

Kaplan, a law student at the 
University of Michigan, was 
recuperating from an opera- 
tion, the aftermath of a soccer 
injury incurred last spring, 
when he entered the quiz and 
spent most of July researching 
the answers. The contest in- 
cluded three sets of 15 ques- 
tions each testing general 
sports knowledge. 


For 1967-68 she is a counselor at Raymond 
College, University of the Pacific, Stockton, 
Calif. Raymond, a new school which has 
concentrated on academic excellence, has a 
new student personnel nrogram, which Les- 
lie will be developing. 

JOHN NORTON is teaching music in the 
junior high school at Longmeadow, Mass., 
a suburb of Springfield. 

JOHN M. ORTNER and Jill Weikert were 
married by John’s father in Denver June 
17. John received his M.A. from Denver 
University June 9 and is teaching in the 
South Orangetown Central School District, 
Orangeburg, N. Y. 

JANET M. PARSONS spent the summer 
as counselor for junior girls at Bear Pole 
Ranch, Steamboat Springs, Colo., and is 
working on her MAT at Northwestern. 

After a year with VISTA, JUDITH SHA- 
FER is studying for a master’s degree in 
social work at the University of Michigan. 

DAVID B. SOCOLOFSKY has returned to 
Washington State University where he has 
a teaching assistantship in economics and is 
working on his M.A. Last spring David had 
to leave WSU because of an automobile 
accident in which he suffered a fractured 
spinal cord and severe burns. He is now 
able to walk well enough to continue his 
studies. 

Mrs. Thomas H. Townsend Jr. (MARY 
JANE WILDER) has received an M.A. in 
guidance from Purdue. She is working as 
a French teacher and guidance counselor 
in a high school near Purdue. 

DANA V. WEIGEL has been doing grad- 
uate study in German at the University of 
Wisconsin since June 1966. This year she 
is a teaching assistant in German at the 
University of West Virginia in Morgantown. 
Her address is 763 Snider Ave., Morgantown, 
W. Va. 
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Letter to Author Endorses 
“One Summer In Between” 


By Wes Lawrence, ’27 
Book Editor, Cleveland Plain Dealer 


MMELISSA MATHER’S novel, 
“One Summer In Between,” re- 
viewed by the Oberlin Alumni Mag- 
azine in May 1967, has brought its 
author a number of congratulatory 
letters. But Melissa Mather (Clara 
Brown Ambros, ’39) prizes most a 
letter from a young woman in North 
Carolina which reads in part: 

“I have just finished reading your 
book, and I want to say that you 
have really put into these 213 pages 
the true feelings of a young Negro 
woman... I feel as if I had a right 
to comment because I was the first 
Negro girl in an office of a large to- 
bacco company and experienced 
some of the same feelings. Now this 
is my fifth year with the same com- 
pany, so you can see I survived as 
your Harriet Brown survived. We 
both learned that life is the same 
for both races if you look past the 
color of the skin... Some of your 
words in this book were almost the 
same words I felt like saying five 
years ago.” 

Like many of her readers, Melissa 
Mather had wondered whether she 
had succeeded in looking into the 
mind of a 19-year-old Negro girl 
from South Carolina who, as a soci- 
ology project in her Negro college, 
Was spending a summer working for 
white people on a Vermont farm in 


a community free of color taboos 
and a family free of any prejudices. 
For the wholly delightful novel is 
the summer diary of that girl, Har- 
riet Brown, who remains alert 
throughout the summer to the dan- 
ger that this joyous Vermont fam- 
ily will undermine her hostility. 

“I had my manuscript read by a 
Negro friend,’ Mrs. Ambros told us 
when we had found our way up to 
the 110-acre Ambros farm in the 
Green Mountains, “and I remem- 
bered my feelings when I was 19. 
But not until I received this unso- 
licited letter was I sure.” 

It is quite apparent that the Daley 
family with whom Harriet Brown 
lived and worked that summer is 
patterned after the real-life fam- 
ily of the author, the mother of nine 
children. 

Like the Daleys, the Ambroses 
lived for two years in two houses, 
one being built up the hill from 
the old one. Like Mr. Daley, Longin 
Ambros (Mrs. Ambros’ second hus- 
band— her first husband, Army Lt. 
Col. R. L. Coughlin, was killed at 
the time of Korea) is an artisan 
who has given up farming except 
for some cattle raising: he built the 
new house himself. 

“For a while,” said Mrs. Ambros, 
“we had the furnace in the new 
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NANCY S. BAILEY, daughter of Allen 
Bailey, ’36, and Virginia Patterson Bailey, 
38, was married to Donald Belden Miller 
Aug. 19 in Manhasset, N. Y. Attendants 
included Linda Bailey Grotke, ’63, Maria P. 
Bailey and JANIS L. ABELS. Organist was 
T. Gordon Jones, ’36. Nancy was graduated 
cum laude from Ohio Wesleyan in June and 
during the summer taught English at Man- 
hasset High School. Her husband, a 1967 
Lafayette graduate, is with the college grad- 


vate training program of Westinghouse 
Electric. 

1968 

JAMES M. HAIRSTON JR. has graduated 


from the VISTA training program at 
Springfield College, Mass., and will spend a 
year working in Providence, R. I., with 
Progress for Providence. 
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DEAN WRIGHT 


Robert ’49 and Leatrice 
Barr '45 Wright 


NAOMI YAKER 
Henri Yaker ’49 


Chris Coughlin 
Melissa Mather 


house and the kitchen in the old 
house, and in the winter we had to 
bundle up for subzero weather 
even to eat our meals.” 

“You build a house faster that 
way,” said Ambros, laughing. 

As to her “pen name,” Mrs. Am- 
bros says she has been using Me- 
lissa, her middle name, for many 
years. Mather is a grandfather’s 
name. 

The Ambros family quite obvi- 
ously is as joyous and busy as the 
Daley family of the book. Melissa 
Ambros is pretty, vivacious, charm- 
ing and happy. Ambros, a native of 
Poland, looks on his family with 
twinkling-eye pride. 

A skilled cabinetmaker, Ambros 
has done a masterful job with the 
big new house. The old one has dis- 
appeared, its site now a flower gar- 
den. 

“One Summer In Between” is 
Melissa’s second book. Her first, 
‘Rough Road Home,” a humorous 
account of acquiring and moving 
into the mountain-top home, was 
serialized by The Saturday Evening 
Post. She has written short stories 
for a number of magazines, and is 
about to work on a new novel— 
come winter. 

She doesn’t have time for sum- 
mer writing, although the younger 
children are taking over her favor- 
ite farm labor of running the tractor 
that hauls the hay baler. 

Her two oldest sons are married, 
as is her oldest daughter, Kitty 
(Mrs. Catherine Root), who is a 
junior at Oberlin. Kitty’s husband, 
William L. Root Jr., an Oberlin stu- 
dent until this semester, is in the 
Army. > > 
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Faculty 


HALL—James Husst Hall, ‘14, emeritus 
professor of the history and criticism of 
music at the Conservatory, died Aug. 12 in 
Oberlin after a brief illness. He was 77. 

Born in Cohoes, N. Y., Mr. Hall was grad- 
uated from the College in 1914 and the Con- 
servatory the following year. He received 
an M.A. from Oberlin in 1922. He taught 
music at the College of Wooster from 1915 
to 1922 when he joined the Oberlin faculty. 

Until his retirement in 1955 Mr. Hall 
taught courses in music appreciation to 
students in the College of Arts and Sciences 
in addition to his Conservatory courses. 

For the past 18 summers he was music 
director at Camp Pemigewassett, a boys 
camp in Wentworth, N. H. He was the 
author of a book, ‘‘The Art Song.” AS a 
member of the First Church in Oberlin, 
Mr. Hall served at times as choir director 
and was organist for many years. He also 
was organist and choir director at several 
Cleveland churches. 

Mr. Hall was accompanist at the annual 
Alumni Luncheon for many years including 
this year. In most of those years he 
“teamed” with the late John E. (Jack) 
Wirkler who directed the singing. Mr. Hall 
always was one of the accompanists at the 
annual Glee Club Reunion Concerts di- 
rected by Mr. Wirkler. 

Mr. Hall leaves his wife, Florence Jenney, 
’07 former assistant professor of singing at 
the Conservatory, whom he married in 
1919. A son, James T., °42, was killed in 
action during World War II in 1943. The 
Hall family has established the James H. 
Hall Memorial Fund at Oberlin College and 
others wishing to contribute are welcome 
to do so. 


KING—The Rev. Joseph F. King, ’58, 
former minister of First Church in Oberlin 
and lecturer in homiletics at the Graduate 
School of Theology, died Aug. 28 in Chicago 
from complications following open heart 
surgery. He had been in ill health since 
suftering a heart attack last year. 

Dr. King resigned as minister of First 
Church in 1962, after 20 years service there, 
to become professor of parish ministry and 
director of the Hammond Library at Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary. A graduate of 
Park College and Chicago Theological Sem- 
inary, Dr. King received a Ph.D. at the 
University of Edinburgh in the field of 
church history. He was minister of Plym- 
outh Congregational Church in Lawrence, 
Kan., before going to Oberlin. Oberlin 
awarded him an honorary doctor of divinity 
degree in 1958. 

Dr. King wrote many articles and the 
book, “A Collection ot Prayers.’’ He served 
on various state boards of the Congrega- 
tional Church. A memorial fund has been 
established at Chicago Theological Seminary 
in honor of Dr. King. He leaves his wife, 
the former Helen Palmer, daughter of Dr. 
Albert Palmer, a former president of the 
Chicago seminary; a son, Joseph F. III; two 
daughters, Mrs. Carol Van Houten and Mrs. 
Janet Robertson; and six grandchildren. 


McEWEN—Robert S. McEwen, professor 
emeritus of zoology, died at his home in 
Oberlin, Sept. 11. 

Mr. McEwen had taught zoology at Ob- 
erlin from 1917 until his retirement in 1953. 
He was appointed to the rank of professor 
in 1931. 

Born in Cleveland, Jan. 6, 1888, Mr. Mc- 
Ewen received two degrees from Western 
Reserve University—the bachelor of arts 
in 1911 and the master of arts in 1912—and 
a Ph.D. degree in zoology from Columbia 
University in 1917. 

He was the author of the textbook, ‘‘Ver- 
tebrate Embryology,” first published in 
1923, which went into four editions, the last 
in 1957. His research specialty was fish 
embryology. 

Mr. McEwen was a member of the Amer- 
ican Society of Zoologists and of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of 
Science. 

He leaves his wife, Mildred Crane; two 
sons, Robert T., ’51, and William C., ’62; 
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and five grandchildren, The McEwen family 
has established the Robert S. McEwen 
Biology Book Fund at Oberlin College as a 
memorial to him. 


1901 


HOSKINS—Mrs. Mark Hoskins (Alma S. 
Ely) died July 16 after a long illness. Her 
home was in Deerfield, Ohio. Mrs. Hoskins 
was born in Ravenna, Ohio, April 9, 1878. 
She was married to the late Mr. Hoskins in 
1902. Her sister, the late Mary Ely Coles, 
‘09K, and her brother, Harry Ely, ’04, both 
attended Oberlin. She leaves four children, 
Mrs. Lucile Stahl, Vera, Ralph, and Ray- 
mond. 


1906 


K’UNG—Hsiang Hsi K’ung, former pre- 
mier and finance minister of China and 
brother-in-law of Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek, died of a heart ailment Aug. 15 
in New York City. He was 86 years old. 
Mr. K’ung was finance minister of the Na- 
tionalist Chinese government from 1933 
until the close of World War II. He held the 
post of premier concurrently for a time 
before the end of the war. Mr. K’ung had 
lived in retirement in the U. S. A. since 
1948 except for about four years spent in 
Taiwan in the mid ’60’s. 

A native of Shansi, China, he received his 
early education from American Protestant 
missionaries, who suggested his applying to 
Oberlin College. He went on to Yale for his 
master’s degree in economics in 1907. He 
then returned to the family banking busi- 
ness in Shansi. In 1910 he married Yu mei 
Han, who died in 1913. His second marriage 
in 1913 was to Soong Ai-ling, whose two 
younger sisters married Sun Yat-sen and 
Chiang Kai-shek. 

Mr. K’ung was principal and served as 
chairman of the board of directors of the 
Oberlin Schools of Shansi and was an hon- 
orary trustee of the Shansi Memorial Asso- 
ciation. Oberlin gave him an _ honorary 
L.L.D. degree in 1926. He also received 
honorary degrees from Fordham, Yale and 
the University of Berlin. He held many 
positions in civic and professional organiza- 
tions, both in China and the United States. 

Mr. K’ung leaves his wife; two sons, 
Ling-Kai and Ling-Chieh; and two daugh- 
ters, Ling E. and Ling-Wei. 


te 


LAMALE—Mrs. William P. Lamale 
(Maude M. Hughes) died June 5 in Mans- 
field, Ohio, after a two-year illness. She 
was born June 26, 1884, in Scotland, S. D. A 
voice major at the Conservatory, she taught 
vocal music four years at Pomona College 
and two years at Cornell College in Iowa 
before her marriage in 1917. Mr. Lamale, 
10, who also taught at Cornell, was on the 
faculty of Ohio Northern for 32 years. After 
his retirment they moved to Mansfield, 
where he is a church organist. Mrs. Lamale 
leaves her husband; two sons, William H. 
and Gerald E.; a daughter, Mrs. Mathilda 
Ford; seven grandchildren; one great-grand- 
child; and a sister, Geraldine Hughes. 


t 


LOSSES IN THE O 


1910 


DALZELL—James Chester Dalzell died 
July 1 in Pittsburgh. Mr. Dalzell was born 
June 24, 1887, in Omaha, Neb. In 1910 he 
married Alice P. Lawton, ’10, who died in 
1961. Active in social work all his life, Mr. 
Dalzell began his career with the YMCA in 
1914. For a number of years he was super- 
intendent of the Boys Bureau in Pittsburgh 
and later was director of men’s work for 
the Pittsburgh Association for Improvement 
of the Poor. He was a past president of the 
Pittsburgh Alumni Club. Mr. Dalzell leaves 
a daughter, Mrs. Evelyn Clingensmith, ’35. 
A son, Chester L., ’32, died in 1954. 


1912 


BRUMFIELD—Rev. Thomas M. Brumfield, 
t, professor of Biblical literature at Fisk 
University from 1927 to 1949, died Aug. 5 
in New York City. He was 83 years old. A 
native of Bowling Green, Ky., Mr. Brum- 
field received his undergraduate degree 
from Fisk in 1909 and his B.D. from Oberlin. 
He later received a master’s degree from 
the University of Chicago in 1928. In 1912 
he married Sophie Overstreet, who died in 
1933. Mr. Brumfield served as a Congrega- 
tional minister from 1911 to 1920. He joined 
the Fisk faculty as instructor in Latin and 
Greek in 1917. A scholarshin was established 
in his name at Fisk after he received the 
Fisk Alumni Award of Merit in 1949. Mr. 
Brumfield leaves a son, Thomas M. Jr.; a 
daughter, Mrs. James R. Anderson; and two 
grandchildren. 


HUMMEL—Mrs. Arthur W. Hummel: 
(Ruth Bookwalter) died July 17 in Silver 
Spring, Md., after a long illness. Mrs. Hum- 
mel was born in Dayton, Ohio, April 28, 
1888. In 1914 she was married to Mr. Hum- 
mel and they then went to the Far East 
where he was principal and she taught 
English at the American Board Mission 
School in Fen-Yang, China. In 1924 they 
went to Peking where Mr. Hummel! taught 
at the Harvard-Yenching School of Chinese 
Studies. Because of the revolution the 
Hummels returned to the United States in 
1927. They made their home in Washington 
where Mr. Hummel was chief of the divi- 
sion of Orientalia at the Library of Congress. 
Mrs. Hummel leaves her husband, now re- 
tired; two sons, Arthur W. Jr., deputy chief 
of mission at the U. S. Embassy in Taiwan, 
and Sharman B., ’53, of Milwaukee. A 
daughter, Mrs. Carol Ames, died in 1956. 


SCOFIELD—Carl E. Scofield, retired 
YMCA secretary, died June 28 in Sarasota, 
Fla. Mr. Scofield was born in Kenton, Ohio, 
Nov. 30, 1888. He received a master’s degree 
from Columbia in 1921 and the next year 
married Ella Kamphefner. Mr. Scofield 
began his YMCA career as boys’ work sec- 
retary in Wilmington, Del., and later served 
in Chicago before going to India with the 
British troops in 1916. In 1919 he wes with 
the American troops in Siberia. He then 
served with the Bronx Union YMCA in New 
York and from 1921 to 1928 was with the 
International Commission for Service in 
China. He returned to the U. S. for a 
number of years and in 1942 worked for two 
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years with the Red Cross 
Burma-India theater. 
in 1948 he was with the Brooklyn-Queens 


in the China- 
Until his retirement 


YMCA in New York. Mr. Scofield leaves 
his wife; a son, Edward; a daughter, Ruth 
Valentine; and five grandchildren. 


1913 


ECKHART—Ruth A. Eckhart died Aug. 
2 in Washington, D. C. Born in Buffalo, 
N. Y., Dec. 2, 1890, Miss Eckhart began her 
career as a Latin teacher in Austinburg, 
Ohio. She later took graduate work, re- 
ceiving an M.A. degree from Buffalo Uni- 
versity in 1924 and a Ph.D. from American 
University in 1933. She was a professor of 
philosophy at Elmira College and was a 
teacher and dean at Chevy Chase (Md.) 
School. For one year, 1932-33, she served 
as acting dean of women at Bucknell. For 
a number of years she was director of the 
Writers Research Service in Washington. 
From 1949 until her retirement in 1960 
Miss Eckhart was editor of the Journal of 
Rehabilitation, publication of the National 
Rehabilitation Association. She received a 
special award for her service from the asso- 
ciation when she retired. 


DINKINS—Mrs. William H. Dinkins (Al- 
media L. Burwell) died Aug. 23 in Selma, 
Ala. Mrs. Dinkins was born in Selma Dec. 
23, 1892. After graduating from Oberlin she 
taught music four years at Florida Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College in Tallahassee. 
While there she composed the music for the 
college song. This composition brought her 
special recognition at the college’s 75th an- 
niversary when she received a medal and 
citation. In 1919 she married Mr. Dinkins, 
dean and later president of Selma Univer- 
sity. She began the private teaching of 
music in Selma and continued the rest of 
her life. Mrs. Dinkins was active with the 
leadership of the choir of Tabernacle Bap- 
tist Church for over 40 years. For many 
years she led the choir and chorus at the 
university. She served as officer of many 
civic organizations and for 20 years was 
historian of the Uniontown District Women’s 
Convention. Mrs. Dinkins leaves her hus- 
band; two sons, Charles L., ’41, president of 
Owen College, and Dr. William B., '46; and 
a daughter, Mrs. Pauline Anderson, ’44, 
teacher of music at Selma University. 


1915 


MATHEWS—Mrs. Reuben S. Mathews 
(Dora S. Clemmer) died from a kidney 
ailment July 8 in Valley City, Ohio. Mrs. 
Mathews was born Sept. 4, 1890, in Leona, 
Kan. After graduating from Oberlin she 
taught one year at Watkins Glen, N. Y., and 
two years at Hopedale, Ohio. During World 
War I she took a nursing course offered 
by Western Reserve University. In 1919 she 
was married to Mr. Mathews, who died in 
1963. After Mr. Mathews’ retirement in 
1958, he and his wife were active in forma- 
tion of the Shepard Road Christian Church 


in Macedonia, Ohio. They also helped to 
form the Park Ave. Christian Church in 
Tucson, Ariz., after moving there in 1960. 
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Mrs. Mathews continued to live in Tucson 
until August, 1966 when she moved back to 
Ohio. She leaves six sons, David W., Donald 
Ss. James R., Robert F., John P., and Frank- 
lin E.; and three sisters, including Mrs. 
Carl (Emma) Noderer, ’09. 


1916 


: DUNN —Albert H. Dunn Jr. died July 31 
in Arlington, Mass. Born Aug. 13, 1891, in 
Golden, Colo., Mr. Dunn grew up in Ft. 
Collins, Colo. After leaving Oberlin he 
served in the U. S. Navy during World War 
I. In 1917 he married Dorothy J. Williams, 
16, in Oberlin. In the advertising business 
for a number of years, Mr. Dunn worked for 
Curtis Publishing Co. in Detroit and But- 
terick Publishing Co. in New York. He 
leaves his wife; a son, Albert H. III; three 
grandchildren; a sister, Dorothy Dunn, ’22K; 
a brother, James P., ’16; four nieces and 
nephews, including Florence Dunn Carlson, 
40, and Helen Dunn Richards, °42; and a 
grandnephew, Hugh Richards, ’67. Another 
sister, Josephine Dunn, ’20, died July 28. 


GREENWOOD—Mrs. Henry P. Greenwood 
(Laura F. Freck) died July 26 in James- 
town, N. Y, Born Aug. 11, 1890, in Con- 
dersport, Pa., Mrs. Greenwood began her 
career as an English teacher in Kane, Pa. In 
1918 she became head of the English depart- 
ment at Jamestown High School, where she 
continued to teach until 1946. She received 
a master’s degree from Cornell in 1926. In 
1946 she left teaching to spend her time 
writing. She was married to Mr. Green- 
wood in 1951. 


OZMUN—Ray M. Ozmun died Jan. 11 in 
San Diego, Calif. He was 73 years old. A 
native of Hill City, S. D., Mr. Ozmun was a 
physical education teacher after graduating 
from Oberlin. He taught in schools in Min- 
neapolis, Passaic, N. J., and Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., and later at Nebraska State Normal 
College in Kearney. After receiving a mas- 
ter’s degree from Harvard in 1923, he taught 
in Cleveland until 1932. He then joined the 
sales department of the Electrolux Corp., 
where he continued to work for some 30 
years. Mr. Ozmun’s first wife was Gertrude 
Soutar, whom he married in 1915. He later 
married Lucille Bent. He leaves three chil- 
dren: Ray M. Jr., Frank M. and William R. 


1917 


MORELAND—Mrs. George E. Moreland 
(Frances A. Woods) died May 25 in Wells- 


ville, N. Y., after an illness of several 
months. Born Jan. 28, 1895, in Rushford, N. 
Y., Mrs. Moreland taught Latin in high 


schools in New York state after her college 
graduation. In 1922 she joined the faculty 
of Greenville College in Illinois, where she 
met her husband, a biology professor there. 
They were married in 1923. Mrs. Moreland 
leaves her husband and a daughter, Mary. 


1918 


WOOD—Rev. Lester L. Wood, t, retired 
associate pastor of Plymouth Church of 
Shaker Heights, Ohio, died May 24 in Cleve- 
land. He was 78 years old. Mr. Wood had 
been associate pastor at Plymouth Church 
for five years when he retired in 1961 after 
he lost his sight. A native of Parker, Ind., 
he was graduated from Earlham College in 
1916. He started his pastoral career at the 


Congregational Church of South Ambherfst,. 


Ohio, and two years later moved to the 
Federated Church of Chagrin Falls. He 
later served churches in Cleveland, Paines- 
ville, Cleveland Heights and Trumbull, 
Conn. Mr. Wood was a member of the 
Cleveland City Club and a former trustee 
of the Cleveland Congregational Union. He 
leaves his wife, the former Ruth Ferbrache, 
whom he married in 1955; and two sisters, 
Mrs. David Collins and Mrs. Olauf Wise. 
Mr. Wood's first wife, Nola Oler, whom he 
married in 1916, died in 1953. 


1920 


i i tired 
DUNN — Miss Josephine Dunn, retire 
physical education teacher, died July 28 in 


Ft. Collins, Colo. Miss Dunn was born in 
Ft. Collins Dec. 4, 1896, and returned there 
to live in 1962. She started her teaching 
career at Southwestern State Normal in 
California, Pa. She later taught at Tulare 
(Calif.) Union High School and at Ft. Col- 
lins. In 1929, after receiving a master’s 
degree from Columbia she joined the 
faculty of Albion College in Michigan. She 
retired as an associate professor of physical 
education at Albion in 1962. Miss Dunn was 
a past officer of the Midwest Association of 
Physical Education for College Women and 
of the National Association of Physical Edu- 
cation. For many years she was active in 
the Campfire Girls and received the Gulick 
Award, the highest award given to Campfire 
leaders. She leaves a sister, Dorothy Dunn, 
’22K; a brother, James P. ’16; two nieces, 
Florence Dunn Carlson, ’40, and Helen Dunn 
Richards, ’42; and a grandnephew, Hugh 
Richards, ’67. Another brother, Albert H., 
LOmciedesulyesle 


OTTO—Alice Vera Otto, retired art and 
music teacher in the Cleveland schools, died 
June 20 in a Cleveland nursing home. She 
was 71. A native of Howell, Mich., Miss 
Otto began teaching in the Cleveland area 
after her graduation from Oberlin. She 
was also an artist and entered a number 
of the May Shows of the Cleveland Museum 
of Art signing her paintings with the name 
of Vera Otto. In earlier years she also 
served as organist and accompanist in 
Cleveland area churches. In 1924 Miss Otto 
was married to Harold W. Baker, ’19, who 
died in 1949. When they were divorced, she 
resumed her maiden name. 


1922 


PORTER—Virginia T. Porter, former head 
counselor and teacher at San Fernando 
(Calif.) High School died of cancer July 
19 in Grenada Hills, Calif., after a long 
illness. Born Jan. 8, 1898, in Enid, Okla., 
she had been -an educator for 40 years, re- 


MOVING? 


If you’re moving, please give 
us advance notice so the Alum- 
ni Magazine can follow you, 
free of charge, to keep you 
posted on your classmates and 
campus news. Just stick this 
coupon in an envelope and 


mail to Oberlin Alumni Maga- 
zine, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, 
Ohio 44074. The mailing label 
showing your old address is 
helpful but not necessary. 


Effective Date of New Address 


If the change involves a new 
employer or other such news, 
why not add a note of expla- 
nation so we can let your 
classmates know? 
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Losses in the Oberlin Family (cont. ) 


tiring in 1960. A memorial fund honoring 
Miss Porter has been established by the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 
Gifts to the fund will be given to San Fer- 
nando Junior High School for student aid 
and other needs. 


1923 


KHACHADOURIAN—Rev. Haroutune K. 
Khachadourian, t, retired minister, died 
June 3 in San Bruno, Calif. Mr. Khacha- 
dourian was born April 7, 1882, in Armenia, 
Turkey. He received both A.B. and B.D. 
degrees from Anatolia College, Turkey, and 
was ordained by the Armenian Evangelical 
Union in Turkey in 1910. 

Over 50 years ago during the Armenian 
massacres, Mr. Khachadourian was captured 
by Turks during an uprising and taken 
into the hills to be hanged. He persuaded 
a Turkish gendarme to permit final prayers 
on three consecutive days, and the officer 
finally set him free. Later Mr. Khacha- 
dourian and his wife and three children 
were taken from their home in the middle 
of the night and taken to the desert, where 
they lived for four years. He was named 
the leader of the 25,000 homeless Armenians. 

In 1919 he returned to his former com- 
munity where he and American mission- 
aries established a church in the remains 
of the burned town. He later lost his wife 
and children in another massacre in the 
community. 

In 1922 Mr. Khachadourian came to the 
United States to study. He met his second 
wife, Anitza Chekerian, ’23, a refugee from 
Smyrna, while she was a student at the 
Conservatory and he was a theology stu- 
dent. They were married by Dean Edward 
Increase Bosworth in 1924 in Lord Cottage. 
Mr. Khechadourian later became pastor of 
the Armenian Presbyterian Church in Syr- 
acuse, N. Y. His last assignment in 1950 was 
as pastor at Calvary Armenian Congrega- 
tional Church in San Francisco. He leaves 
his wife; two sons, Edward L. and Bret J.; 
a daughter, Grace W. Strohm; and one 
grandchild. 


1925 


KNOWLTON—Mrs. Neil H. Knowlton 
(Rebecca M. Hope) died of a heart ailment 
Aug. 6 in Salem, Ohio. Born July 19, 1900, 
in New Castle, Pa., Mrs. Knowlton grew up 
in Oberlin, where her family owned and 
operated a grocery for a number of years. 
Before her marriage in 1938 she was super- 
visor of music in several schools in Ohio 
and also was critic instructor at Kent State 
for four years. From 1961 to 1963 she 
and her husband lived in Rotterdam, Hol- 
land, while he was managing director of the 
Electric Furnace Co. of Europe. Mrs. 
Knowlton was a past president of the Salem 
Music Club, a member of the First United 
Presbyterian Church and was on the board 
of Salem City Hospital. She leaves her hus- 
band; a son, Neil H. Jr.; and a sister, Eliza- 
beth Hope, ’25. 


1926 


SACKETT—Eva Lee Sackett of Alliance, 
Ohio, died July 25 in Cleveland. A week 
before her death she had retired as music 
director of Alliance High School. Miss Sack- 
ett was born March 20, 1904, in Lorain, Ohio. 
She started her teaching career as super- 
visor of music in the Bay Village schools 
and later taught at Lorain and Monessen, 
Pa. After receiving her master’s degree 
from Western Reserve in 1936, she became 
music director at Alliance. She stayed on 
at Alliance until her retirement except for 
one year (1946-47) she spent as an exchange 
teacher in Lincoln, England. Miss Sackett 
eee a brother, J. Harvey, ’28, of Lansing, 

ich, 


WINDSOR—Mrs. Helen J. Windsor (Helen 
L. Johnson), pianist, composer and music 
teacher, died Aug. 13 in New York City. 
Mrs. Windsor was born July 29, 1905, in 
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Coldwater, Mich. After graduating from 
the Conservatory, she studied at Juilliard 
and did further work abroad and at Hunter 
College. At the time of her death she was 
a teacher of piano and theory in the prepar- 
atory division of Juilliard and teacher of 
school music at the Nightingale Bamford 
School in New York. She also taught at the 
Dalton School and at Camp Arcadia in 


Casco, Me. Mrs. Windsor composed two 
operettas for children, “The Emperor’s 
Nightingale’’ and “The Adventures of 


Thumbelina,” both published by G. Schir- 
mer. She leaves a son, J. Robert Windsor 
of Washington, D. C. 


1928 


McLAREN—Milton C. McLaren, senior 
project chemist at the Texaco Research 
Laboratories in Beacon, N. Y., died in 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., July 24 following a 
cerebral thrombosis. Mr. McLaren was born 
in Ashtabula, Ohio, Dec. 25, 1904. After 
graduating from Oberlin, he was employed 
as a chemist by the Texas Co. in its Port 
Arthur, Texas, research laboratories. In 
1932 he married Roberta O. McGill, ’31, in 
Omaha, Neb. Mr. McLaren was transferred 
to the Texaco laboratories in Beacon in 
1943. He leaves his wife and two sons, How- 
ard, an institutional salesman with the 
New York investment banking firm of 
Spencer Trask & Co., and Gordon, a senior 
at the Wharton School of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 


1929 


RICHARDS—Mrs. Roy R. Richards (Mar- 
garet C. Bruehler) died of cancer July 28 
in Canfield, Ohio, after a three-year illness. 
Born Sept. 8, 1907 in Cleveland, Mrs. Rich- 
ards was a librarian in the Cleveland public 
libraries for eight years. She was a member 
of the Canfield Presbyterian Church. She 
leaves her husband, ’29, to whom she was 
married in 1937; a son, Neil W., ’60; her 
mother, Mrs. George Bruehler; and two 
brothers, Herman and George Bruehler. 


1934 


GARDNER—James E. Gardner died April 
29 in Kittery Point, Me., where he had 
lived since 1962. He was born June 22, 1912, 
in New Castle, Pa. In 1946 he went to 
Washington, D. C., as a consultant in the 
field of rehabilitation programming for the 
D. C. Tuberculosis and Health Assn. He 
worked closely with the D. C. Dept. of 
Health and Public Health Service in devel- 
oping a comprehensive tuberculosis treat- 
ment and rehabilitation program until 1957 
when a severe cardiac condition forced him 
to retire from active employment. From 
that time until early in 1962, he served as 
research consultant for the Metropolitan 
Medical Societies and studied in affiliation 
with the social research faculty of American 
University. He received a B.A. degree from 
American University in 1961. Mr. Gardner 
leaves his wife, Thelma K., whom he mar- 
ried in 1948; and two sons, Hugh B. and 
John M. 


1938 


LINCOLN—Mrs. Robert L. Lincoln (Mar- 
garet P. Nash) died of cancer June 21 in 
Boston after a long illness. She was 51 years 
old. A native of Ridgefield, Conn., Mrs. 
Lincoln was a piano teacher before her 
marriage. She also served later as organist 
for the Methodist church in Ridgefield. 
She leaves her husband, to whom she was 
married in 1941; her mother, Mrs. Howard 
P. Nash; a daughter, Priscilla; two sons, 
Peter and Richard; two brothers, Karl S. 
and John W. Nash; two sisters, Mrs. Alfred 
S. Kelley and Mrs. Frank A. Baxter. 


1947 


SNODGRASS—Rev. L. Willis A. Snod- 
grass, t, Baptist minister, died in July in 
St. Louis, Mo., following an emergency ap- 


pendectomy. Born Oct. 30, 1907, in Harri- 
man, Tenn., Mr. Snodgrass lived in Ohio 
from 1951 until 1966 when he became di- 
rector of the Christian education Sunday 
school publishing board of the National 
Baptist Convention in Nashville, Tenn. A 
graduate of Knoxville College, he served as 
assistant pastor at Mt. Zion Church in 
Oberlin and then became associate pastor 
at Zion Baptist Church in Dayton. In 1955 
he went to Yellow Springs, Ohio, as pastor 
of the First Baptist Church. He and his 
wife also served for 11 years as house 
parents at Shawen Acres, Montgomery 
County children’s home in Dayton. Mr. 
Snodgrass leaves his wife, Emma Louise 
Keith, whom he married in 1929; and a 
brother, James E. 


1937 


DRUCKENMILLER—Rev. Russell F. 
Druckenmiller, t, former Methodist min- 
ister, died of a lung ailment July 6 in Port 
Clinton, Ohio. He had moved back to Ohio 
earlier in the summer after retiring because 
of ill health. He was 41 years old. A 
native of Port Clinton, Mr. Druckenmiller 
received his bachelor’s degree from Bowling 
Green State University. He served as min- 
ister of Methodist churches in Barberton 
and Atwater, Ohio, and eight years ago 
went to Valier, Mont. For the past two 
years he was pastor in Salmon, Idaho. Mr. 
Druckenmiller leaves his wife, Grace G. 
Gill, whom he married in 1947; three sons, 
Douglas, Craig and Martin; a daughter, Joy; 
and Jane and Kay, two adopted Indian 
children. 


Deaths Reported 


WILLIAMS—Mrs. Harry Williams (Nina 
E. Moulton), ’89-90 academy, July 7, Akron. 

SNELL—Mrs. Albert Snell (Anna J. Long- 
enecker), ’90-91. 

STREATOR—Sidney V. Streator, ’92-93, 
academy, July 13, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. 

HANNA—Mrs. Eugene W. Hanna (Ella 
Lohnes), ’99, Aug. 3. Cordova, Ill. 

ROBBINS—Mrs. George B. Robbins (Zula 
M. Mumford), ’98-04, Aug. 14, Oberlin, Ohio. 

WARREN—Mr. H. D. Warren (Adelaide 
Howard), ’99-01, July 30, Sidney, Ohio. 

BARTLETT—Mrs. William C. Bartlett 
(Imogene M. Arnold), ’01-02, Aug. 13, Ak- 
ron. 

GUTENSOHN—Lt. Col. Alvin G. Guten- 
sohn, ‘01-03, academy, April 16, Washington, 
DG 

CHEATHAM—Mrs. Nellie R. Cheatham 
(Nellie Rankin) ’05, June 25. 

FUNK—Claude O. Funk, ’06, June 9, Lake- 
wood, Ohio. 

STEWART—Mrs. Miner B. Stewart 
(Louise C. Hamilton), ’06, Warren, Pa. 


LEISHER—Irvin F. Leisher, ’'04-10, June 
23, Dallas. 
GARTHWAITE—George W. Garthwaite, 


08, N. Plainfield, N. J. 

MORGAN —Mrs. Charles S. Morgan (Flor- 
ence M. Gross), '06-07, July 20, Washington, 
Dae 

SADLER—Mrs. Leonard G. Sadler (Belle 
M. Scott), 06-07, Oct. 29, 1949, Los Angeles. 

CUSHMAN—Miss Ella M. Cushman, '10, 
Feb. 21, Ithaca, N. Y. 

DALZELL—Mrs. J. Chester Dalzell (Alice 
P. Lawton), '10, June 11, 1961, Pittsburgh. 

GRANT—Miss Margaret Grant, ’15, 
Princeton, Non 

STOLLER—Edgar Ray Stoller, '09-12, July 
3, Galion, Ohio. 

CASE—Miss Celia R. Case, 
Orland, Ind. 

STONE—John E. Stone, '17, Hubert, N. C. 

SLOAN—Rev. S. J. Tilden Sloan, t, ‘20, 
Poulsboro, Wash. 

FULTON—Dr. Huston F. Fulton, ’21, May 
31, Columbus, Ohio. 

LOGAN—Dwight M. Logan, ’22, March 10, 
1DFANKerA, Se et 

WALTER—Daniel 
dianapolis. 
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E. Walter, ’37-38, In- 


OBERLIN ALUMNI MAGAZINE 


Editor’s Note 


GETTING UP TO DATE 


HIS ISSUE MARKS another 

milestone for the Oberlin Alum- 
ni Magazine which in October ob- 
served its 63rd anniversary of con- 
tinuous publication. 

The magazine now is printed by 
web offset, the most modern and 
quickest means available to us for 
getting campus news to your mail- 
box. Most noticeable to readers will 
be our new-found ability to avoid 
recent practices of mailing the Feb- 
ruary issue in April, canceling the 
March issue, mailing the May issue 
in July, the June issue in August 
and the August issue in October 
(we hope, because we have not yet 
received our own copy of that one 
as we write this). 

Readers who pay attention to such 
things as cover dates will find the 
November issue arriving prior to 
Nov. 1 (in Ohio at least) and we’ve 
already promised the Post Office 
that next June’s issue will be in 
the mail on May 15. This will take 
a bit of scrambling on our part but 
we’re looking forward to this op- 
portunity to cut down the time in- 
terval between the happenings on 
campus and your becoming ac- 
quainted with the facts. 

The key to the trouble in recent 
years and also to the solving of that 
problem is our steadily increasing 
circulation, which soon will exceed 
26,000. It has taken a minimum of 
three weeks and a maximum of six 
weeks this year to run 40 or 48 pages 
through the press 25,500 times. It 
has taken another week or so to 
bind and label the magazines. This 
is in addition to the time it takes to 
prepare copy and have it set in type 
and proof read. With our new 
printing process, which would not 
be economical if our circulation 
were much smaller, press time will 
be reduced to one day and the bind- 
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ing and mailing operation will take 
about a day and a half! 

Our new printer is The Gray 
Printing =Cossin Mostorias.On1LO, 
whose president is George Gray, °40. 
Though we are pleased to have an 
alumnus responsible for the me- 
chanical preparation of our product, 
we must admit, as we have in- 
formed George, that the contract 
would have been awarded to his 
firm even if he hadn’t been a mem- 
ber of the Oberlin family and a 
personal friend of the editor. 


Now THAT we have apparently 
relinquished the right to blame the 
tools of our trade for future diffi- 
culties we might run into, we would 
like to welcome the approximately 
1,300 readers whose names are 
added to our mailing list effective 
with this issue. These include new 
faculty, members of the Class of 
1968, and non-alumni parents of 
the class of 1971. 

By way of introducing ourselves, 
we want them to know that the 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine is the of- 
ficial publication of the Alumni As- 
sociation of Oberlin College. It is 
mailed free of charge to all gradu- 
ates, to former students and friends 
who request it, to current and emer- 
iti faculty, to members of the senior 
class and to parents of all students. 

Though we sometimes are as- 
sumed to be a sort of ‘Shouse organ” 
or fund-raising tool for the College, 
the fact is that our purpose is to 
serve our readers with information 
which we think will interest them. 
According to the Regulations of the 
Alumni Association, editorial policy 
is formulated by the editor and an 
editorial advisory committee ap- 
pointed by the Alumni Board. 

Because Oberlin College pub- 


lishes the magazine for the 


By Puit Tear, ’43 


Alumni Association, there may be 
some who might think this is proof 
that the College ‘‘controls’’ the 
Alumni Association. Anyone who 
jumps to this conclusion simply 
doesn’t understand Oberlin. Actu- 
ally, the relationship of the College 
and the Association represent a 
unique example of harmony based 
on complete trust and confidence in 
each other. 

For the past 10 years, the College 
has “picked up the tab” for sending 
the Oberlin Alumni Magazine to all 
alumni. In those 10 years there has 
been no attempt on the part of the 
College to tell an editor what to put 
in the magazine or what not to put 
in. Furthermore, the Alumni Asso- 
ciation has had control over the 
magazine’s budget and has hired its 
editorial staff. 

The Alumni Association benefits 
because circulation far exceeds the 
few thousand readers the magazine 
enjoyed when subscriptions were 
sold. The College gains because 
alumni and friends all over the 
world are kept informed on the 
latest campus facts and issues. The 
editor gains because he can con- 
centrate on being an editor instead 
of a circulation and advertising 
manager. 

The Oberlin Alumni Magazine is 
“free press” in the fullest sense of 
the word. We do, therefore, feel an 
obligation to all our readers. That 
is to give them interesting articles 
and accurate facts. Without read- 
ers, there is no point to our pub- 
lishing efforts. We doubt if it’s 
possible to please you all with each 
and every news item or article. But 
we do want each and every one of 
you to understand that we do all 
we can to retain your interest and 
all our opinions are based on fact. 
Happy reading. > > 
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Thirty-eight fine arts radio stations throughout the country now carry 
a weekly series of programs, “Music from Oberlin,” sponsored by the 
Oberlin College Conservatory of Music. Programs are drawn from regu- 
lar concerts given on campus by performing groups and soloists at the 
Conservatory. Both faculty and student ensembles are represented, in- 
cluding the Oberlin Baroque Ensemble and the Oberlin String Quartet, 
faculty groups that have toured Europe; the Oberlin College Choir and 
the Oberlin Orchestra. Other student groups heard in the series are the 
Oberlin Chamber Orchestra, Oberlin College Band and Oberlin Wind 


Ensemble. 
follow: 
STATE CITY: STATION TIME 
California Berkeley KPFA 5 p.m. W. 
San Diego KSDO (FM) 4 p.m. Sat. 
Colorado Denver KFML AM-FM 6 p.m. Sun. 
1BP AGE Washington WAMU 9 p.m. Tu. 
Illinois Chicago WFEFMT 4 p.m. M. 
Indiana Indianapolis WAIV iepillie te 
Notre Dame WSND-FM =! 
Iowa Des Moines KFMG 3 p.m. Sun. 
Kansas Wichita KARD- 8 p.m. Th. 
Stereo-Radio 
Kentucky Louisville WHAS-FM 9 p.m. Th. 
Maryland Baltimore WBAL-FM 10 a.m. Sun. 
Massachusetts Amherst WFCR . 
Boston WCRB 8 a.m. Sun. 
Springfield WCRX 9 p.m. F. 
Michigan Detroit WQRS. 4 p.m. M. 
Minnesota Collegeville KSJR-FM 9 p.m. Tu. 
Missouri Clayton KFUO 8:30 p.m. M. 
New Mexico Albuquerque KUNM-FM 5 p.m. Sat. 
* 


Las Cruces 


KRWG 


STATE GUY: STATION TIME 
New York New York WRVR-FM 1 p.m. Sun. 
Ohio Cleveland WCLV 9 p.m. F. 
Pennsylvania Wilkes-Barre WYZZ 10 p.m. Th. 
Rhode Island Providence WCRQ-FM 4 p.m. Sun. 
Tennessee Memphis WMPS-FM - 
Texas Houston KLEF 9 p.m. Sun. 
Washington Seattle KETO 9 p.m. Sat. 
Wisconsin Auburndale WLBL-AM . 
Chilton WHKW-FM . 
Colfax WHWC-FM : 
Delafield WHAD-FM va 
Highland WHHI-FM . 
Highland 
Township WHSA-FM f 
Holmen WHLA-FM 3 
Madison WHA-AM/FM : 
Marinette WHMD-FM - 
Milwaukee WFMR-FM : 
Wausau WHRM-FM x 
Nova Scotia Kentville CKWN . 


*Consult station for time. 


Stations participating in the series and times of broadcast 


